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THE SHEPHERD OF HERMAS AND THE 
PROBLEM OF ITS TEXT. 


THERE lived at Rome, during the first half of the second 
century, an elderly Christian of servile origin named Hermas. 
At some period of his career—after his children had grown up, 
but apparently while he was still in early middle life—he had 
been the recipient of visions and revelations addressed primarily 
to his own personal and family affairs, but at times of a wider 
than merely individual scope. - In this experience his was not 
of course an isolated or exclusively favoured case. The early 
Christians were profoundly convinced that they moved in an 
atmosphere charged with influences of the Spirit, directing, over- 
ruling, and controlling their whole lives. The book of Acts, 
especially if we read it in the text offered by the Codex Bezae, 
illustrates this for the first generation of Christians on almost 
every page: and much later, not less than a century after 
Hermas, the correspondence of St Cyprian, the sanest and most 
practical of saints, shews him defending his course of action on 
more than one occasion by appeal to the visions which had been 
vouchsafed to him.! So far then as the spiritual guidance which 
had been experienced by Hermas was nothing peculiar or unique, 
there was no special necessity for publishing his experiences in 
book form to the community at large, nor is there any evidence 
that at the time he did so. 

But about the year 140 after Christ the fortunes of the family 
of Hermas took a sudden turn. As successor to bishop Hyginus, 
the Roman Christians chose Pius to be their head, and Pius was 
brother to Hermas—probably younger brother, for Hermas must 
by this time have been an old man, and Pius’s tenure of the 

1 Cf. epp. xi 3, 4, lvii 1, 2, lxvi 9, 10, mortal. 20, Vita 12, 13: and of visions seen 
by others than himself epp. xvi 4, xxxix 1, mortal. 19. 
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Roman see was, if we may trust the traditional chronology of 
the early popes, lenger than that of any of his predecessors. 
That the scion of a servile family should become bishop of Rome 
shewed indeed that the Church was not unmindful of the prin- 
ciple asserted by St Paul, that in Christ is neither bond nor free: 
yet the parallel case of Callistus early in the next century may 
make us suspect that Pius would perhaps have found the situation 
not without its difficulties. Possibly the antecedents of Callistus 
were really dubious, and gave some handle to the attacks of the 
aristocratic old rigorist Hippolytus: but certainly the edge of 
Hippolytus’s theological bitterness against his opponent was 
sharpened by the consciousness of social differences as well. An 
ex-slave uses his episcopal prerogative to sanction the union of 
slaves with freeborn Roman ladies: that is his gravamen, side by 
side with the charge of quasi-Patripassian heresy. And so, though 
we have no reason at all to suppose that the earlier slave-pope 
found any enemy like Hippolytus, yet we may well suppose that 
his policy and actions would be more liable to criticism at the 
hands of his clergy than might have been the case with another 
pope. Anyhow, as the Shepherd was published by Hermas 
during his brother’s tenure of the see,! and as it seems probable 
that in Mandate xi he is intending to glance at conditions actually 
prevailing within the Roman community, then the conclusion is 
natural that Hermas comes before the public at this particular 
time both because his relationship to the bishop will attract atten- 
tion to his revelations, and because in his capacity as a seer he can 
do something to assist his brother in the difficulties of his position. 

This description of the historical setting and surroundings of 
the Shepherd does not claim to be more than tentative: but 
it.is at any rate a good deal less unlikely in itself than other 
theories which have been ventilated about the book. In especial, 
the theory that the purpose; or part of the purpose, of the book 
was to oppose the introduction of monarchical episcopacy in 
Rome somewhere towards the middle of the second century is 
in my judgement a serious travesty of facts. It is ridiculous to 
accept the dating of the book at A.D. 140 or 145 on the ground 
of the statement in the Muratorian Canon that Hermas published 


1 ‘ Nuperrime temporibus nostris . .. sedente cathedra urbis Romae ecclesiae Pio 
episcopo fratre eius’ is the statement of the Muratorian Canon about A.D; 200. 
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when his brother Pius was bishop, and then to use the book to 
prove that at that date there was no such thing as a bishop in 
Rome, and that Hermas in particular did not want one. 

Let us turn now to the Shepherd itself, and see what are the 
contents of this book, which in the early centuries of the Church 
had so remarkable’ a vogue that it even appears in the New 
Testament of the Codex Sinaiticus. What does it consist of, 
and why is it called the Touujv or Pastor Hermae? 

The editions divide the book into three parts under the 
following names: the Visions, which are numbered from one to 
five, the Mandates, of which there are twelve, and the Similitudes, 
of which there are ten. But even as to names we should give 
ourselves a more exact idea of the book and of its position in 
relation to the Canonical Scriptures, if we talked of the Twelve 
Commandments and the Ten Parables, for the Greek words used 
by Hermas are the same as are represented in the Gospels 
by these familiar terms. And as to subject-matter, a more 
scientific arrangement of the contents, and one which would 
better keep before our minds the apocalyptic nature of the 
writing, would be into two parts, the ‘ Visions’ of the Church 
and the ‘ Revelation’ of the Shepherd. On four separate occa- 
sions the Church manifested herself—between the first and second 
manifestations a year elapsed, between the third and the fourth 
twenty days: we are not told the interval between the second 
and the third '—first as an aged lady seated in an arm-chair, 
next time as erect, on the third occasion as young and beautiful 
and seated on a bench, lastly as a virgin in bridal white, The 
progressive changes, so Hermas is told, symbolize the progressive 
rejuvenescence of the Christian community as they put aside 
their infirmities and return to their pristine faith. At the close 
of the four Visions the order is given to Hermas to spread the 
knowledge of them among his fellows, in order that all may be 
strengthened to bear the coming tribulation. The remainder of 
the book, that is to say, three-quarters of the whole, falls properly 
under the single heading ‘ The Revelation ’,? being the message 


1 It cannot, however, have been more than a few months since the first Vision is 
still spoken of in the third as belonging to ‘last year’ (Vis. iii 10. 3). 
2 The title of the ‘ Revelation’ is in the editions limited to the first introduction 
of the Shepherd, and is numbered as a fifth Vision. 
02 
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conveyed to Hermas by the Shepherd-angel into whose charge 
he is delivered, ‘a man glorious in his visage, in the garb of 
a shepherd ’, ‘ the shepherd, the angel of repentance’. The Com- 
mandments and Parables that follow are in fact the message and 


' the revelation. 


The subjects of the Twelve Commandments are respectively 
(1) Monotheism, (2) Guilelessness, (3) Truth, (4) Purity, (5) 
Patience, (6) Faith in goodness, (7) Fear of God, (8) Self-control, 
(9) against Doublemindedness, (10) against Depression, (11) 
against False-prophecy, (12) against Evil Desire. The two most 
individual characteristics of the ethical teaching of Hermas are, 
on the one hand the value which he sets on cheerfulness and 
a single mind, with his corresponding horror of dupvyfa and Avr, 
and on the other hand the proclamation by the Shepherd, as an 
accompaniment of his call to repent and do the first works, of 
one single opportunity of clearing off all former, even post- 
baptismal, sins. Here is the first insight that history gives us 
into the long controversy over the readmission of penitents to 
communion, which agitated the Western Church and gave rise 
to the schisms of Hippolytus and Novatian: it was in connexion 
too with this problem that the work of Hermas excited most 
attention and exercised most influence. The rigorist party 
would have none of his proffered readmission of penitents: Ter- 
tullian denounced the book as ‘that apocryphal Shepherd of 
adulterers’: but after the milder policy had triumphed and the 
discipline of perpetual exclusion had been dropped for one class 
of offences after another, there are still definite traces—in Clement 
of Alexandria, in Origen, and in the Syrian Didascalia—of the 
limitation to one readmission after one penance; and it is 
difficult not to see in this compromise (as it were) between two 
opposing conceptions a direct trace of the influence of Hermas, 


and of the deference paid during the second and third centuries 
to his authority. 


If we may judge from the space they occupy, the real interest 
of Hermas lay in his Parables. And probably we should say 
the same for ourselves, for the Gospel Parables are one of the 
most striking features of our Lord’s manner of teaching, and it is 
in Hermas more than anywhere else in early Christian literature 
that we find the echo and imitationofthem. There is something 
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still in Hermas of the freshness and simplicity of the Galilean 
ministry: but it must be admitted that no contrast could be 
greater than that between the brevity and directness, the short 
sharp outline, of the Parable as it is found in the pages of the 
Synoptists, and the ponderous and on occasions distressing pro- 
lixity of their second-century imitator. 

Of the Ten Parables two, the seventh and the last, are not 
really new parables at all: in effect the number is eight, and of 
these the first four are relatively brief, the other four are con- 
siderably longer. The subject of the first in the series is the 
contrast between the two cities, the earthly and the heavenly : 
of the next, the elm and the vine, as the type of the mutual 
benefit exchanged between poor and rich: of the third the simi- 
larity of all trees in winter, whether dead or living: and of the 
fourth, the distinction of the same trees in summer as leafy or 
leafless. Of the longer parables the fifth is that of the Vineyard 
entrusted to the Servant, and of his promotion to be co-heir with 
the Son. The sixth, the sheep and their aspect and fortunes 
under the shepherd of self-indulgence and the shepherd of puni- 
tive and remedial discipline. The eighth that of the willow and 
the rods cut from it. The ninth and longest is the Parable of 
the Gate, and the Tower built on it, and the Stones that make 
up the Tower; and of the Twelve Mountains. From these, 
Parables in the strict sense, the seventh distinguishes itself as 
being no more than the application of the preceding Parable to 
the case of Hermas and his family, and the tenth as containing 
simply the final message and farewell of the angel. 

The numeration of the Parables given above is that of most 
of our authorities whether printed or manuscript. But certain 
Egyptian documents (it should be mentioned in passing), both 
Greek and Coptic, number them differently: in one Greek 
papyrus of the fourth century, and in the fragment of a Coptic 
MS, Parable III is numbered IV; in the same Coptic fragment 
Parable IV is numbered V; in another early Greek papyrus 
Parable V is numbered VI. It is clear that this aberrant 
numeration was common, perhaps even regular, in Egypt: but it 
does not seem to have any claim to supersede the system with 
which we are familiar in the printed texts. In order, however, 
to be really in a position to estimate the balance of the evidence 
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on such a point, we must first make ourselves familiar with the 
history, whether in manuscripts and versions or in editions, of 
the text of the Shepherd. 


Greek was the language of the Roman Church until at any 
rate the end of the second century. It is possible that of late 
years there has been a tendency to prolong unduly far into the 
third century this Greek character of the church of the capital : 
but it does not admit of doubt that down to the latest date when 
Hermas can have been writing, the official proceedings of the 
Roman Church and the worship of the Roman Christians were 
conducted in Greek and in Greek only. It was inevitable then 
that the Visions and Revelations of which Hermas had been the 
recipient should be given to the world in Greek; and this all 
the more if they were to be circulated in foreign churches. But 
though Hermas certainly published his book in Greek, there may 
be reason to suspect that his own origins were less Greek than 
Latin. His brother’s name is purely Latin (Clement was the 
first, Pius was the second, Roman bishop to bear a Latin name) 
though his own’ is Greek: and there are features in his style 
which make one wonder if he is not writing in Greek but thinking 
in Latin. 

Anyhow, whether or no we are correct in finding traces of it 
in Hermas himself, it was certainly in a Latin atmosphere that 
his book obtained its most flourishing developement. It is 
a commonplace to remind ourselves how strong was the reaction 
in Hellenic Christian circles, from at least the third century, 
against apocalyptic literature in all its forms, from the Apocalypse 
of St John downwards. Only two manuscripts of Hermas, both 
of them incomplete, have come down to us in Greek: and it is 
quite possible that both of these derive their descent from the 
one province’which in this, as in so many other matters, repre- 
sented a tradition divergent from the rest of the Greek East. 
For Egypt was wholly unaffected by the ban upon apocalyptic 


1 Besides a few Latin words transliterated, e.g. cvppédrov (Vis. iii 1. 4 &c.), 
wepBixdprov (ib.), Aévriov (ib.), orariow (Sim, v 1. 1), consider phrases like Vis. ii 2. 6 
tva dwokdBwow te wAfpous rds éwaryyedlas, cf. Latin phrase ‘in pleno’ ; Vis. ii 4. 2 
jpryncapny bedaxéva:, Latin idiom ‘ negaui dedisse’; Vis. ii 3. 4 tay om pav7Z, ‘si tibi 
uidetur’ ; Sim, vi 5. § 7G éavrod wi0e 1d ixaydy wow, Lat. ‘ satis faciens ’. 
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literature. Among the papyri recently brought to light are 
fragments of more than half a dozen separate manuscripts of the 
Shepherd, ranging in date from the third century to the sixth. 
And an Ethiopic version and Coptic fragments bear further 
testimony to the vogue which the book enjoyed in the Egyptian 
Church. Of the two late Greek writers who made large, if silent, 
use of Hermas, the one, Antiochus, was a monk of the monastery 
of St Saba near Jerusalem early in the seventh century, the other, 
author of A:dacxaAdlat pds Avrioxov dpxovra that passed under the 
name of Athanasius, is of uncertain date though presumably of 
Egyptian origin, But there is a gap of not less than a thousand 
years between the date of these manuscripts or versions or writers, 
and the date of their re-discovery.' So far as the Shepherd of 
Hermas was continuously known or read between, say, the eighth 
century and the nineteenth, it was only in its Latin form. 

Of the earlier history of the Latin version something will be 
said at a later point. Here we take our start at the renaissance of 
learning with the first printed text. The palm of priority in the 
recovery of the sub-apostolic literature—only it is true in a Latin 
dress, and for the most part only of spurious writings—belongs 
unquestionably to the French scholar, Jacques Lefévre of Etaples, 
better known as Faber Stapulensis. In 1498 appeared at Paris 
a first edition, in 1515 a second, of the Apostolic Fathers proper ; 
this contained versions of the works of pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite, of the letters of Ignatius in their longer (fourth- 
century) form, and of the genuine letter of Polycarp. Between 
these two editions, in 1513, falls the book which now concerns us, 
the Liber trium virorum et trium spiritualium virginum, a col- 
lection of six revelations, in which the place of honour is accorded 
to the Shepherd—‘ Hermae discipuli Pauli liber’, as the editor 
calls it on the authority of St Jerome. Of this edition in its 
external aspect one need only say that it is worthy of the 
founder of the great printing house of Stephanus: while its text, 
unsatisfactory as it is, remained dominant through the work of 
one editor after another. Cotelier at Paris, Fell at Oxford, 
Le Clerc in his re-editions of Cotelier, contributed something to 
our better knowledge: but after the first quarter of the eighteenth 


1 Antiochus and ps-Athanasius were both printed in the seventeenth century, 
but they were not made fully available for the text of Hermas till much later. 
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century matters slumbered till the middle of the nineteenth. 
Even now the only edition with an apparatus is that by Hilgenfeld 
(Leipzig 1873), which itself rests apparently on the-full collation 
of only one MS, and that a late one. 

The task of critically editing the Latin Hermas is therefore 
still to be performed, and it is still a crying need. But attention 
was diverted from the Latin version by sensational discoveries, 
during the nineteenth century, of other forms of the text. 

_ Before the middle of that century nothing at all was known 
of the Greek original of Hermas, save the patristic quotations 
and one catena-fragment published in Grabe’s Spictlegium (1698). 
But in 1856 Anger and Dindorf published at Leipzig an edition 
of the Greek text (an emended critical edition of the Latin was 
included on the title-page, but I do not know that it ever 
saw the light): this new Greek text was nearly but not 
quite complete, and had been acquired by the University of 
Leipzig in the preceding year from a Greek scholar, one Con- 
stantine Simonides. In fact, of the nine leaves sold by Simonides, 
three were genuine relics of a fourteenth-century MS; the others 
were admittedly in his own handwriting, but he claimed that they 
were a transcript executed on Mount Athos from the other 
leaves of the same fourteenth-century MS. Simonides, however, 
was a fraudulent liar: it was true that he had copied the whole 
MS, but he had kept back the copy and sold a composite text of 
his own making. The editio princeps was therefore for two-thirds 
of its Greek text quite worthless, and the title and credit belong 
rather to Tischendorf, who in the year following Anger’s volume 
edited for Dressel’s Patres Apostolici a new Greek text consisting 
of the three fourteenth-century leaves and of Simonides’s actual 
transcript of the remainder. So far so good—though there were 
not wanting in Germany eminent scholars who still pinned their 
faith to the forgeries—but at the best Simonides was only 
a second-rate copyist, and if there was an original MS of Hermas 
on Mount Athos it was essential that its real evidence should be 
made available. Nevertheless both critical editions of Hermas, 
that published in 1877 by Gebhardt and Harnack (Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera fasc. iii) and that in 1881 by Hilgenfeld, still 
depended for their Greek text on the ‘apographon Simonidis’: it 
was not till 1888 that Dr Armitage Robinson published at 
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Cambridge a collation, with Gebhardt and Harnack’s text, of MS 
96 of the monastery of Gregory on Mount Athos.! This collation 
marked a great step in advance: but it has in turn been super- 
seded by Prof. Kirsopp Lake’s photographic edition, with tran- 
script facing each photograph, of the six Athos leaves (Oxford 
1907). Even now the evidence has still to be incorporated in an 
edition of the text. 

To sum up: the Greek text, not indeed of the whole of the 
Shepherd but of the first nine-tenths of it, is at length accurately 
known according to a late Greek MS, of which three leaves at 
Leipzig have been already utilized in a critical edition, while the 
six leaves still at Athos are available through Prof. Lake’s 
photographs for any future editor. But when all is said and 
done, the Athos MS is not only not quite complete, but it is very 
unsatisfactory as a unique authority. How unsatisfactory it is, 
even when freed of the added mistakes of modern transcribers, 
can easily be seen when it is brought into comparison with the 
still more sensational discovery of a piece, but only a piece, of 
the Shepherd in the Codex Sinaiticus of the Greek Bible. 

In the fourth century after Christ the limits of the New 
Testament had not yet acquired everywhere the precision of 
later times: and of the two Greek New Testaments which have 
come down to us entire from the fourth or fifth century each 
contains by way of appendix some books excluded from our 
present Canon. The Vatican codex being mutilated at its close, 
before the end of the Pauline Epistles, we cannot tell whether it 
contained either the Apocalypse or any additional books: but 
the Alexandrine codex adds to the Canon the two Epistles of 
Clement of Rome, and the Sinaitic adds the Epistle of Barnabas 
and the Shepherd of Hermas. Unfortunately, while Barnabas is 
complete, Hermas is a mere fragment, less than a quarter of the 
whole. Tischendorf published his text of the N.T. of Codex 
Sinaiticus in 1863: and short of photography the reproduction 
was as perfect as could be, though now that Prof. Lake has pub- 
lished this part of & (Hermas of course included) in photographs 


1 The collation was based on a transcript by a pupil of Prof. Lambros, the 
distinguished author of the catalogue of the Athos MSS: on which work his fame 
will rest more securely than on his achievement as Prime Minister under the 
ex-king Constantine. 
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(Oxford 1911), all previous presentations of the evidence are 
again superseded. Where §& is extant, that is to say, for the 
Visions and, speaking roughly, for the first two Commandments 
and the first half of the fourth, its testimony of course takes the 
first place. Yet even & is not: by any means a perfect text. 
The ancestry of the MS of Hermas must have come down through 
very ignorant hands, for the itacisms and such-like minor defects 
are far grosser than one commonly meets with: moreover the 
numerous corrections—partly by a contemporary hand, acting 
perhaps as the diorthota, but largely also by a hand of about 
the sixth century who must have had a different MS at his com- 
mand—shew that the text was felt at a quite early date to call 
for systematic improvement. 

Another source of Greek evidence was opened up with the 
study of the papyri: and it is obvious that Hermas was a favourite 
author with Egyptian Christians, for fragments of seven different 
MSS of the Shepherd, ranging in date from the third to the sixth 
century, have been published in England or Germany, besides 
a quotation from the book in an eighth MS. But the papyri are 
fragmentary, some of them very fragmentary, arid only one of 
them overlaps the text as preserved in 8.1. The actual amount 
of matter that they preserve between them is so minute that they 
can hardly take rank as a new witness. But on occasion they 


1 I name and classify them as follows: 

Pap.-a: s, iii-iv: a quotation of a few lines from Mand, xi. Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri i no. 5 (1898). 

Pap.-b: s. vi: seven fragments, spread over the whole book from Vision i to 
Sim. ix, coincident with & at the one end, and reaching beyond the Athos MS at 
the other end. Amherst Papyri ii 190 (1901). 

Pap.-c: s. iii-iv: a very fragmentary text of about a page (in Lightfoot’s 
Apostolic Fathers) from the end of Sim. x, where we have no other Greek 
authority. Oxyrhynchus Papyn iii 404 (1903). 

Pap.-d : s. iii: two fragments containing the end of Sim, ii and a piece near the 
beginning of Sim. iv. Berlin pap. 5513: in Schmidt and Schubart Altchristliche 
Texte (1910) p. 13. 

Pap.-e: s. vi: a page near the beginning of Sim. viii. Berlin pap. 6789: 
Schmidt and Schubart, op. ait. p. 17. 

Pap.-f: s. iv: nearly the whole of Sim. ii, coincident in part with Pap.-d. 
Oxyrhynchus Papyri ix 1172 (1912). 

Pap.-g: s. iv-v: a small piece with the end of Sim, iv and beginning of Sim. v. 
Hamburg Town Library : Schmidt and Schubart in the Siteungsberichie of the Berlin 
Academy for 1909, p. 1077. 

Pap.-h: s. iv: a page and a half from Sim. viii. Oxyrhynchus Papyri xiii 
1599 (1919)- 
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enable us to restore what is unquestionably the true reading, and 
thus serve to deepen our distrust of a text that reposes only on 
the authority of the Athos MS. In illustration two passages 
may be cited from the Parable of the Elm and the Vine. Inthe 
first passage, Sim. ii 3 (Lightfoot 343. 23), the editors follow 
the Athos MS with the intelligible if uninteresting statement 
that the Vine ‘cannot bear fruit éay pi) dvafi éml ri mredéar, 
‘unless it ascend on to the Elm’; but when the same verb re- 
appears in the interpretation of the Parable, 2d. 5 (344. 8) drav 
avaBj 6 tAovo.os emt rov mévynra, it is less intelligible, and the 
reading of Pap.-f éravanaf (possibly we should read dvamaj) ‘ rest 
on’, ‘support himself on’, is an obvious improvement. But 
then we find, on looking back to the similar phrase at the 
commencement of the Parable, that the Latin version rendered 
‘applicata fuerit ut super illam refrigeret’, and we cannot doubt 
that this again is nothing but a paraphrastic version of dvanaj or 
éxavatajj, which should be substituted in both places for the 
banal davai of the Athos MS. The second passage to be cited 
consists of the last words of the same Parable: in the printed 
texts they run of ydp raira ppovoivres duvjcovrat ayabdy rt épyaer Oat, 
for the Athos MS omitted the clause altogether, and the editors, 
rightly divining that the sense was to be found in the Latin 
version, had just made shift to retranslate the words ‘qui hoc 
enim senserit poterit aliquid (or ‘aliquid boni’) ministrare’. 
But Pap.-f gives 6 ydp ovviwy rodro duviicera| cal daxovqoal te 
aya0év, and Pap.-d, which here overlaps the other papyrus, and 
is the oldest of them all, gives the same reading with the omission 
of the final word @yaév. The rejection of the testimony of the 
Athos MS by the editors is abundantly vindicated: but the mis- 
fortune is that though the Latin evidence may shew us time after 
time what is in substance the true sense, it cannot give us any 
certainty about the actual words. For that purpose fresh Greek 
evidence such as that of the papyri is essential, and we can only 
regret that the amount of the text as yet recovered in this form is 
so inconsiderable. 

Meanwhile the authorities for the text of Hermas were being 
reinforced from other directions by the publication of an Ethiopic 
and of a second Latin version, each of them resting on the text 
of only a single manuscript. From Abyssinia the French scholar 
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Antoine d’Abbadie had brought back a transcript of an Ethiopic 
MS of the Shepherd under the title ‘Of Hermas the prophet ’, 
and this was issued, together with a Latin rendering of the 
Ethiopic, in the transactions of the German Oriental Society in 
1860 (Abhandlungen der Deutschen morgenlindischen Gesell- 
schaft vol. ii part i, Leipzig). The Ethiopic version is believed 
by experts to have been made direct from the Greek: but it 
must represent of course a Greek text current in Egypt, and 
its close resemblance to the inferior text of the Athos MS shews 
that its text is not of the purest type, and may suggest also that 
the Athos MS itself is ultimately of Egyptian descent. At the 
best an oriental version, owing to the different genius of the 
language, is a far more inadequate representative of a Greek 
text than a Latin version; and it is not from this quarter that 
we can expect much new light. 

The second Latin text rests on the witness of a fourteenth- 
century MS now in the Palatine collection at the Vatican (cod. 
Vat. Pal. 150) and is known, in contradistinction to the Vulgate 
or ordinary Latin version of Hermas, as the Palatine. It was 
first edited by Albert Dressel, in his edition of the Apostolic 
Fathers, in 1857 (Patrum Apostolicorum Opera, Leipzig, ed. i, 
1857, ed. 2, 1863), and has been republished—apparently with 
- a fresh collation of the MS, though I do not see this definitely 
stated—opposite the Greek text in Gebhardt and Harnack’s 
critical edition of 1877. Thus the testimony of this version is 
now easily and fully accessible. But it is later and less important 

than the Vulgate Latin. The most superficial comparison of the 
’ two translations is enough to shew the superior antiquity of 
the Vulgate, and though Haussleiter in 1884 published a pamphlet 
intended to shew that the Palatine was an older African version, 
the Vulgate later and Italian, I do not think that he made any 
converts. No doubt the two versions are not independent : and 
since the Palatine is a revision of the earlier one made no doubt 
with the help of a Greek MS, it has, in the relative absence of 
good Greek authority, some importance of its own wherever its 
differences from the Vulgate indicate a different underlying text. 

But it has another importance also. Though in date the 
revision is, as | suppose, some centuries later than the Vulgate, 
it must presumably have been carried through when Greek MSS 
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were still available in the West, that is hardly after about the year 
A.D. 550: and so far as it retained the Vulgate text unaltered 
it becomes a witness to the Vulgate text, and a witness as old in 
all probability as the archetype of all existing MSS of the 
Vulgate version. Gebhardt and Harnack enumerate sixteen 
MSS of the Vulgate: except one or two quite late copies, 
all of them come from Switzerland, South Germany, Northern 
France, and England. The oldest of them are (1) a fragment of 
the Shepherd in the great St Germain Bible (Paris Bibl. Nat. 
11553'; at an earlier time known as Sangermanensis 15) of the 
ninth century: the fragment consists of only the last three leaves 
of the manuscript as it stands, foll. 187-189, for, just as with 
the Codex Sinaiticus, so here too this deutero-canonical book was 
copied at the end of the MS and most of it has perished. (2) 
St Gall 151, pp. 195-316, saec. x. (3) Carlsruhe Augiensis 
clxxxiii, written in the tenth century at the island of Reichenau 
near the town of Constance, consisting of the Shepherd only. 
(4) Oxford, Bodley Laud. miscell. 488 (not, as Gebhardt and 
Harnack conjecture, Hatton 22, which has nothing to do with the 
text of the Shepherd, but only contains mention of it in a list of 
canonical books), of the second quarter of the twelfth century, 
written according to our palaeographical experts in the South of 
Germany. (5) Paris Bibliothéque Nationale 14656, from the 
monastery of St Victor, foll. 103-150: of the twelfth century. 
(6) Lambeth cod. 73, of the late twelfth or early thirteenth 
century, probably of English provenance. (7) Vienna lat. 821 
(Theol. 705), foll, 1-62, twelfth century: not quite perfect, for it 
wants Vis. v 2-Mand. viii 9: closely related to the St Gall MS. 
(8) Cambridge University Library Dd. iv 11, foll. 68—go, thirteenth 
or early fourteenth century.” 

1 In this case, as in some other cases, the data of Gebhardt and Harnack were 
quite inadequate for the identification of the MS. 

2 Ofthe remaining MSS, Trin. Coll. Camb, Gale O. 2. 29 is nothing more than two 
fragments, containing the cofhmencement of the Visions, and most of the Mandates, in 
a hand of the thirteenth century. To the fourteenth century there appear to belong 
Vatic. 3848, foll. 1-40, and St Omer 234: to the fifteenth century Paris Arsenal 337 
MS A, foll, 167-216 (an Italian MS from the library of the Carmes Déchaussés or 
Barefooted Carmelites of Paris, wrongly supposed by Gebhardt and Harnack to be 
lost); Dresden A 47 (a MS of the Bible, with Hermas on foll. 247-266 between 


Psalms and Proverbs); Cues on the Moselle 30; Vienna lat. 1217 (Theol. 51), 
related to the Dresden MS; York Minster XVI 1. 1. 
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The date and geographical distribution of these manuscripts 
seem to make it tolerably certain that they descend from some 
common archetype of the time of Charles the Great. Nothing 
was more characteristic of the work of the scholars of the 
Carolingian revival than the reproduction of the literature of 
Christian or classical antiquity of which isolated copies had been 
found, written in the fifth, sixth, or seventh century, and some- 
times in script that was unfamiliar or even unintelligible. We 
may conjecture that a single manuscript of Hermas had turned 
up, that copies of it were made and circulated, and that all known 
exemplars descend from this solitary archetype. Obviously the 
best that we can in the first instance hope to do with the 
Vulgate Latin version is to restore the text of this single MS. 
But it was certainly in places corrupt, and very likely it was not 
older than the sixth century. 

We must not then expect too much from a new edition of the 
Latin Hermas. Nevertheless the preparation of such an edition 
is the indispensable preliminary to a really critical edition of 
Hermas, firstly because the version to be edited is so old as 
to be nearly contemporary with the original, secondly because 
existing editions are so extraordinarily unsatisfactory. 

Of the antiquity of the Vulgate Latin I feel more and more 
strongly convinced. I believe it to be by far our oldest witness 
to the text—older probably by at least a century than the Codex 
Sinaiticus— and to belong to very nearly the oldest stratum of Old 
Latin versions. It may not be quite so primitive as the Gospels 
and Pauline Epistles of St Cyprian’s Bible: for though it shares 
with them the original rendering of paxdpios by felix rather than 
beatus, it shews no trace of their use of clarifico for d0fafw. It 
is likely that we have to do here with the next stage of transla- 
tions, and that the Shepherd was turned into Latin at the same 
sort of date, and under the same sort of auspices, as other books 
like the Catholic Epistles that hovered on the fringe of the New 
Testament Canon. Its language is primitive; it does not yet 
know Jdlasphemia but finds Latin equivalents, nor paeniteri 
for peravociv, With & of Mark x 1g it renders amoorépnois by 
abnegantia: cf. Pliny’s letter ‘ne depositum appellati abne- 
garent’. Instead of presbyteri and diaconi it uses seniores and 
ministri. For d&yyedos it employs muntius, and is almost the only 
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witness to any other rendering than the transliteration angelus.* 
We are still in a very early stage of the creation of Christian 
Latin. 

It is worth some pains to try to reproduce this, the most 
ancient witness we possess for the text of Hermas, in something 
more like its original form: first by collation of the older MSS, 
and then by some use of conjectural emendation. Of the results 
to be expected from the former a specimen will be given at the 
end of this paper. Two or three simple suggestions may suffice 
here in illustration of the latter. 


Vis. iv 1. 1 tulerunt cathedram iterum ad orientem. or iterum read 
et ierunt. Gr. xai dr7pdOov. 

Vis. iv 1.1 in illa via Campana. for in illa read in uilla, Gr. eis dypov. 

Mand. v 1. 7 scies et si non custodieris te... perdes spemtuam. or 
scies et read perhaps scilicet ; Gr. xai pry. 

Mand. xii 54 ‘ad homines seruos dei.’ Read ad omnes with Gr. émi 
mwavTas. 

Sim. i 5 propter aliquos apparatus. Read propter reliquos with Gr. 
évexev THS AotrAs trdp£ews. 

Sim. viii 2 data eis ueste candida et sic eos dimisit. or sic eos the 
Oxford MS has sic illos. Read ueste candida et sigillo (or sigillis) 
with Gr. ipariurpov cai oppayidas. 


Now this very antique specimen of Christian Latin is practically 
known to us only through editions of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century. No modern edition is of the least real value. 
That by Dressel (included in the same volume of the Patrum 
Apostolicorum Opera [1857] as contained his editio princeps of 
the Palatine version) rested on a collation of the late Vatican 
MS 3848: the second, which still holds the field, was due to 
Hilgenfeld (1873), whose title-page asserts ‘veterem latinam 
interpretationem e codicibus edidit Adolphus Hilgenfeld ’, though 
in fact he appears to have relied entirely on printed books save 
for a collation of the late Dresden MS. Neither of the two 
editors, it seems, had inspected any one of the six or eight older 
MSS. More was really done by Gebhardt and Harnack, who 
did make use, in their apparatus criticus to the Greek text, of 
the testimony of the St Gall MS. But they did not print the 


1 Pontius Vita Cypriani 13 has ‘ angelus . .. Dei nuntius’. 
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older Latin version as a whole, and that task still remains to be 
done. My own material at the present time includes photographs 
of the Paris St Germain fragment: and of the St Gall MS, and 
collations of the Oxford and Lambeth MSS (the latter was most 
kindly lent by the Archbishop of Canterbury to the Bodleian for 
my use), and a collation of the first three-fifths of the Paris 
St Victor MS. The sum total is still very imperfect : I know as 
yet nothing of one of the two earliest complete manuscripts !: 
but imperfect though it may be, it is enough to shew how real 
an improvement can be made in the text. Of course in only 
a small proportion of cases does the true text of the Latin enable 
us to restore the true text of the Greek. But very frequently 
the Greek and Latin are brought into accord with one another in 
the order of the words: and on occasion the results are of crucial 
import. 

Such an occasion is provided in the Fifth Parable, where the 
elements of the true text were all present either in the Greek or 
in the printed Latin, but the true text of the Latin itself has 
them all. Hermas lived in a period when Christian thought was 
being directed to the subject of Christology. He experienced the 
influence of his surroundings so far as to venture himself at times 
upon this topic: but his intellectual capacity was not equal to 
the enunciation of any clear line of doctrinal thought, and it 
would probably be difficult or impossible to reconcile the point 
of view of the Fifth Parable with the statements and im- 
plications of the Ninth. In the Fifth Parable he interprets the 
servant entrusted with the Vineyard to be the Son of God, while 
the son of the lord of the Vineyard is identified with the Holy 
Spirit. It is to the credit of our witnesses that, strange as this 
language must have seemed to scribes accustomed to the formu- 
lated theology of the Church, they have not attempted to tamper 
with it more than they have done. But if we compare certain 
parts of the sixth chapter of this Parable (1) in the Greek of the 
Athos MS, (2) in the printed text of the Latin, (3) in the text of 
the Bodleian MS (O), we shall see reason to conclude that there 
is still much to do in the criticism of the text. 


1 [| hope to be able to arrange for a complete set of photographs of the Carlsruhe 
MS, the Denyer and Johnson Trust having kindly made a grant towards the expenses 
of an edition. 
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Hilgenfeld 
quia nuncius audit 
illum spiritum san- 
ctum qui creatus est 
omnium primus in 
corpore quod ei uide- 
batur : 
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Bodley MS 
audi. illum  spiritum 
sanctum qui creatus est 
omnium primus’ in cor- 
pore in quo inhabitaret 
deus collocauit, in{ t Je[1]- 
lecto? scilicet corpore 





quod ei uidebatur ° : 

o > « ‘ > e 

auTy ouv 7) capt €v 1] 
, 4 a 

KaTWKNOE TO TVEVLA 


hoc ergo corpus in quo deductus est‘ spiritus 
TO @ywv... 


sanctus... 


{2) corpus illud seruili- corpus illud, sed _uirili- 
[icxvpas xai dvdpeiws ter conuersatum est ter conuersatum esset 
dvactpapeioay pera sed fortiter cum spi- et fortiter, cum spiritu 
Tov §©=6 @vevpatos tov itu sancto conpro- sancto comprobatum 


batum deo- 
ptum est. 


dyiov <idato Kowwvov | rece- deo receptumque est. 


év } TO mvedpa TO 
3 n be 


in quo habitandi gratia constitutus 
Gyiov Katwxnoev 


fuerit [fuerat O} spiritus sanctus 


Here then for the time we part from Hermas. If he does not 
take us back so near Apostolic times as St Clement, if he does 
not illuminate so many problems of faith and order as St Ignatius, 
he has yet, one cannot but feel, been unfairly neglected. Granted 
that neither his mind nor his style entitles him to a place in the 
first rank, yet his moral earnestness, his simple enthusiasms, his 
championship of a straightforward cheerfulness, idapérns, as 
a great Christian virtue, should assure him a rightful place in the 
august company of the Christian worthies of the generations that 
followed the Apostles. 

C. H. TURNER. 


1 The Greek original was probably something like 7d mpwré«rioTov naons xricews. 

2 Intellecto cod: in electo coniea. 

3 The fullness of the Latin is due to the desire of rendering xatoifeyr fully, ‘set 
in order to dwell’ : compare passage (3). 

* Both here and in passage (3) the Greek xatq«noe should be corrected to 
xaTynice (sc. 6 Oeds) or kaTwxicbn. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


GENESIS I—III AND ST JOHN'S GOSPEL. 


In his introduction to the ‘ Johannine Vocabulary’ Dr Edwin Abbott 
points out the real difficulty of Johannine exegesis : ‘A mere glance at 
the R.V. marginal notes on the Gospels will shew the reader that, in 
the synoptists, the notes mostly suggest alternative readings, but in the 
Fourth Gospel they suggest alternative renderings. The former imply 
corruption in editors or scribes, the latter imply obscurity in the author 

.” The Fourth Gospel contains many words and phrases which bear 
two or even three meanings, and each different meaning carries with it 
further allusion and suggestion. Those commentators who are con- 
cerned with the problem of historicity often fail to note the suggestive 
character of the Gospel ; whilst others, who feel the ambiguity of mean- 
ing, take refuge in a bald and crude symbolism, which confines the 
author’s meaning within too narrow limits, and ultimately destroys his 
ambiguity. The notes which follow endeavour to fix the origin of 
a series of suggestions in the Gospel ; but it is not intended to limit the 
meaning of the passages discussed, or to exaggerate such suggestions so 
as to turn allusion into symbolism. 

The quotations from the Fathers in the Corderius catena on John 
xix 31 ff, and the passage in Ephraem’s commentary on the Diatessaron 
(Moesinger 260) shew that, in the interpretation of the Johannine 
account of the Crucifixion, traditional exegesis apparently naturally 
compared and contrasted Adam and Christ. This raises certain con- 
siderations. Are the Fathers imposing such an interpretation upon the 
text, or are they drawing out a meaning suggested in the text itself? 
And further, are there other passages in the Gospel which presuppose 
a similar parallel? The problem may be approached by a study of 
John xix 26, 27. 

The Beloved Disciple and Mary the mother of Jesus are standing by 
the cross, rapa 7 oravpo ; and Jesus, seeing them there, unites them 
as mother and son. Mary is called % Myryp absolutely and Tvvat. 
Inoois obv, idov Thy pyrepa Kal tov pabyriv rapeotara by ayaa, A€éye TH 
pyrpi, Tivat, idov, 6 vids cov. That they do not immediately go away 
is shewn clearly in v. 35, in which the mysterious eyewitness, who is the 
authority for the Gospel, and who is variously described as 6 dAdos 
pabyris, and 6 pabyris dv izydra 6 “Inoois, sees the Blood and the Water 
coming from the pierced side, and presumably falling on those who 
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stand below, that is upon the Mother and the Son. This is the scene 
St John is describing. For our purpose verses 30 and 34 are important. 
Kai xXivas riyv xehadiv wapédwxe 7d rvedua, with its parallels, adie 7d 
avevpa (Mt.), égérvevoe (Mk.), rarep, cis xeipds cov rapariWenat 7d rvebpa 
pov (Lk.). St Mark suggests that there is a mystery connected with 
égérvevoev, by noting that the centurion was compelled to faith when he 
saw that He thus ‘breathed out’. St Matthew also describes sug- 
gestively that ‘ He let go the spirit’, not ‘ His spirit’. St Luke reports 
a saying which explains the death as the handing over of His spirit—to 
the Father. St John says that having inclined His head, He handed 
over the Spirit ; and from the chapters which precede, it is suggested that 
the Spirit is handed over to the Mother and the Son, whilst the second 
meaning of xAivas riv Kxedadny, Of reclining in sleep, suggests the peace 
of the return to the Father, which is also foretold in the preceding chap- 
ters. In the description of the death St John therefore suggests that while 
Jesus returns to the peace of the Father, the Spirit is left with the be- 
lievers, which is what we have been led to expect from chapters xiii—xvii. 
The Spirit of Life is thus handed over to the Mother and the Son, and 
they are re-created or reborn with a new life, which is eternal, {wi aids ; 
and the Spirit, freed by the sacrifice of the only-begotten Son, is the 
means of re-creation, as in Gen. i 2 the Spirit of God is the means of 
the original creation. Mary, the Mother, is, however, not re-created 
merely as an individual ; the title ‘ mother’ implies children, and it is 
through her that the life is passed on. Her new son already stands by 
her side. 

The title, Tvvy, is thus significant, standing as it does immediately 
following % pyrnp. Its meaning in Jn. xvi 21 is clear, where St John 
describes the pain and joy of the woman who bears a man. The 
change of ra:diov to dvOpwros and 7 dpa suggests that it is to the birth 
of believers the passage refers in point of fact. 1% yuvi) Grav rixry Avanv 
exer, Ore HAGE 7 Spa adris: srav 8& yevvjoy 7d radiov, obxére pynpoveveae 
THs Oripews, dud THv xapav Ste éyevvyjOy avOpwros cis ov Kicpov. In any 
case, whatever suggestions there may be, % yuvy is the woman as mother, 
and this use of yuvy can be exactly paralleled in Gen. ii 23. airy 
KAnOjoerar Tuvy (Theod. Zwoydvos) and in Gen. iii 20 Kai éxddeoev "Adap 
7d dvopa tis yuvaixds Zan, Sri adry pyTyp TavTwv Tov Cévtwy. If this be 
the true significance of yuvy as applied to Mary, its use in Jn. ii 4 ri 
uot Kai coi, yivar; ovrw HKet % Opa pou becomes clear. Because Mary 
is the mother of Jesus, she will become the mother of those who believe 
in Him. This second motherhood of Mary is anticipated, whose hour 
will come when the sacrifice on the cross has been offered. ‘Woman’ 
is a far better translation than ‘Lady’. When, therefore, the Fathers 
say that Mary is the new Eve, they have caught the meaning of the 

P2 
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passage far better than modern commentators ; for, while Eve was 
the mother of a sinful people who ceased to have real contact with God, 
Mary is the mother of believers, who, redeemed from sin, are reborn 
and abide (zévev) with God. In this Christian motherhood of Mary 
the other great women of St John’s Gospel to some extent share. The 
woman of Samaria brings the Samaritans to Jesus, that is to Life ; 
Mary Magdalene first sees the living Lord in the garden and tells the 
disciples. This idea of motherhood explains the group of women, who 
in St John’s account of the Crucifixion stand rapa 76 oravp6, and not as 
in Mk. xv 40 dad paxpobev. The ‘sister of his mother’ is further 
defined as the [mother] of Cleopas, a disciple, Lk. xxiv 18, or if it be 
translated the ‘ wife of Cleopas’ (Alphaeus), she would be the mother of 
James, Mt. x 3. They are all mothers ; Mary Magdalene finding her true 
motherhood springing from the sacrifice of the Lamb. They are the 
mothers of the new Israel, among whom Mary, the mother of Jesus, is 
supreme. 

The same allusion is found in the twelfth chapter of the Revelation, 
where the I'vv7j—Myrnp is also referred to. There the woman is first the 
mother of the child, who is caught up to God and to His throne, xii 5, 
and then also the mother of the Christians, who are called ‘ the remnant 
of her seed, who keep the commands of God and have the testimony of 
Jesus’ (a phrase which incidentally is Johannine). Both the mother 
and her seed fly to the desert, where they are persecuted by the great 
dragon, the old serpent, called in v. 15 simply ‘the serpent’. The 
Mother of the Messiah is also the mother of the believers, and is per- 
secuted by the serpent, but in contrast to Eve protects her seed from 
the serpent’s power. The suggestion is that the mother of the Lord 
and of those who believe in Him is the new Eve, still persecuted by the 
serpent; but, where Eve failed by handing her seed over to death, 
the new Eve is victorious by bearing children who possess eternal life. 

Justin Martyr in the Dialogue 100, commenting on Lk. i 35, draws 
the same parallel between Eve and Mary, . . . xai dua rijs rapOévov dvOpw- 
mov yeyovevat, iva d” Hs 6500 4 dard Tod Ghews tapaxoy TH dpxnv dae, da 
ravrns THs 600 Kai kardAvow AaBy. Tlapbévos yap ota Eva xai adOopos, 
tov Adyov Tov ard Tod Shews cvAAaBotca wapaxony Kai Odvatov érexe 
miatw 8& Kai xapav AaBovoa Mapia 7 rapbévos, ebayyeAiLopévoy airp 
TaBpmr ayyédov Ste rveijpa Kupiov éx’ airy éredeicera xai divas 
iviorov érurxiace airiy... There is no reason to suppose that such 
a comparison was first drawn in the second half of the second century, 
and we may even suggest further that the mother of Jesus was histori- 
cally of far more importance within the community of original believers 
than modern critics have allowed. 

Returning to the Gospel, xix 31 ff, the mother and the son remain 
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with the other women by the cross whilst the soldier pierces the side, 
from which is poured out Water and Blood. The earliér chapters of 
the Gospel prepare us for the interpretation of the death on the cross 
as the sacrifice of the true Lamb of God, by which those who believe 
receive both purification and life. Modern commentators have pointed 
out that St John describes the Crucifixion so as to draw attention to 
the truth that Jesus is the real Paschal Lamb ; but they have not seen 
that the Lamb presupposes a people to receive the benefit of the 
sacrifice, and that the group at the foot of the cross are in fact the new 
and true Israel. Thus the original believers stand beneath the cross to 
receive the new birth very literally ‘from above’ through the Spirit 
breathed upon them, and through the Water and the Blood poured out 
upon them. Very striking passages in the Gospel anticipate and inter- 
pret this incident, éav ris dupa, épxéoOw rpds pe kai rwérw. 6 murtevwv eis 
eye, kabis elev 1) ypady, totapol éx ris KoAlas aitod petcovew tdaros 
févros, vii 37, 38. The ambiguity of 6 mutedwy cis éué—it may be 
subject to épyéo$w and mwérw, or explanatory of airot—is caused by 
the double nature of Christian experience ; the new life comes from 
Jesus, but is passed on tothe world through the faithful. “Api dpi 
A€éyw cor, cay py tis yevvnOy dvwHev, od divara ieiv tiv Bacrciav tov 
@ecod, iii 3. In iii 5 dvw6ev is explained as é& ddaros kal zvevparos, and 
the whole passage both illustrates and is illustrated by the account of 
the Crucifixion, where Jesus is lifted up in death and those below 
receive both Spirit and Water. The connexion between the Blood of 
Jesus and eternal life is definitely stated, 6 rpwywv pov tiv odpxa Kat 
mivwy pov Td alpa exer Cav aidvorv, vi 54, whilst the famous passage in 
the first Epistle 1 Jn. v 8 provides the basis for the true interpretation 
of the incident in the Crucifixion with which we are dealing. In the 
Epistle St John brings together the Spirit and the Water and the Blood 
which bear witness to the conquest of the world by Jesus, and to the 
new birth of the Christians as nothing less than birth from God. 

The idea of re-creation and new birth therefore underlies St John’s 
account of the death on the cross, and Mary herself, as the mother of 
the faithful, shares in this rebirth. If this be accepted we can hardly 
dismiss as fantastic the allusion implied in the account of the reclining 
of the head of Jesus in sleep, followed immediately by the rebirth of 
Mary from his side. The account suggests Gen. ii 21-22 «al 
éréBadev 6 eds Exoracw éxi tov "Addy, kai trvwoe kal laBev piav tov 
mevpav aitov kai dverAipwoev odpxa dvr’ abris. Kal oxoddpnorev Kiipwos 
& Geds tiv wAevpav, Hv AaBev ard tod "Addy, cis yuvaixa, and Tertullian’s 
comment De anima 43 represents real insight, ‘For as Adam was 
a figure of Christ, Adam’s sleep shadowed out the death of Christ, who 
was to sleep a mortal slumber, that from the wound inflicted on His 
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side, might, in like manner (as Eve was formed), be typified the church 
the true mother of the living.’ 

The study of Jn. xix 31 ff has shewn the idea of re-creation to be 
fundamental to St John, and has further presented some evidence that 
in his narrative he alludes to the opening chapters of the book of 
Genesis. If other passages in the Gospel can be interpreted in the same 
way, the argument will be strengthened. 

Some modern commentators have noticed that in the account of the 
Crucifixion St John alone uses the words xjros, xyrovpés. In the 
parable of the mustard seed St Luke uses the word once, Lk. xiii 19, 
but otherwise the word is not used inthe N.T. The Johannine passages 
are: taira elzwyv 5 “Incois é&9A04 civ Trois pabyrtais abrod répay Tod xepap- 
pov tav Kédpwv, drov tv Kipros, eis dv cio AOev aids Kai of pabyrai airod, 
xviii 1, cf. xvili 26; jv 8& é&v 7G térw Sov éoravpwOy Kiros, Kal év TO 
KyTw pvnpeiov Kavov, év @ ovdérw ovbdeis éréOy, XIX 41 ; A€yet airy 6 “Incois, 
Tivat, ti xAaieas ; tiva Cyreis; éxeivyn, Soxotca Sti & Kymovpds éoti, eye 
airO, Kip ..., xx 15. For St John, therefore, the Betrayal and the 
Resurrection take place in a garden, and the site of the Crucifixion is 
closely connected with a garden. In the O.T. the word xjj7os is used as 
a synonym for zwapddewos, éroinod por Kirovs kal rapadeicous, Eccles. ii 5 ; 
in Ecclus. xxiv 23-34 Wisdom waters her garden, and creates the 
true garden of Eden, which the first man did not perfectly know, os 
idpaywyds efpAOov cis tapadeaccov: elra Tord pov tov xprov. Inthe LXX 
the ‘ Garden of the Lord’, "73, is translated by zapddewos in Gen. ii 
and iii, but the version of Aquila has «jos in Gen. ii 8, iii 2, and 
in Isa. xli 3, ‘For the Lord hath comforted Zion ; he hath comforted all 
her waste places, he hath made her wilderness like Eden, and her 
desert places like the garden of the Lord; joy and gladness shall be 
found therein, thanksgiving and the voice of melody.’ Cf. also Ezek. 
xxxi 8, 9 where the Garden of the Lord is Eden. ‘The version of Theo- 
dotion also has xijros in Gen. iii 2, Isa. li 3, Ezek. xxviii 13, xxxi8. We 
may therefore conclude that the Garden of the Lord, the true Eden, 
could be in Greek either 4 rapddewos tod xvpiov or 6 Kiros Tov Kupiov, 
but that in the translation made in the first half of the second century 
A.D. 6 xijros Tod xupiov is preferred. 

Kyrovpes is used neither in the O.T. nor in the N.T. except in 
Jn. xx 15. Mary thinks that Jesus is the gardener. The real question 
is, is she right or wrong? There are passages in St John’s Gospel 
where a statement is made which at first sight is obviously mistaken, 
but which proves on further consideration to be as a matter of fact true, 
because the speaker makes use of words which have a double meaning. 
The woman of Samaria says, dev ody éxers 7d Ddwp 7d Cav ; py od peilwv 
el rod rarpos jpov “laxoB...; iv 12. Jesus will not give her ‘running 
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water’ as opposed to well-water, which she wishes ; but he will give her 
‘living water’, which she really requires ; and as a matter of fact he is 
greater than Jacob. The true interpretation depends on an under- 
standing of the double meaning of 7d ddwp rd fav. -Caiaphas says ovp- 
péper ipiv, tva els dvOpwros droOdvy trip tod Aaod, Kal py GAov To EOvos 
daéAnrat xi 50; as he means it, what he says is totally false ; and yet 
what he says is true, if the words do@dvy, ¢Ovos, drdAntra be rightly 
understood. St Peter says irdyw ddevew xxi 2. He was wrong if he 
meant that he was going back to Galilee to return to his old occupation ; 
but, as the miracle which follows shews, he is as a matter of fact to go 
away into the world to catch men. In its true meaning irdyw picks up 
XV 16, éym éfeAeédpnv ipas, kal €Onxa ipas, iva pets trdynre Kai xaprov 
épyre ..., and dArevew has the same double meaning as is implied in 
Lk. v 1-11. When therefore Mary thinks that the risen Lord is the 
gardener, we cannot be content merely to say that she was mistaken, 
The key to the interpretation of the incident is to be found in the 
further meaning suggested by «fos, xyrovpés. By emphasizing that 
the great deeds by which Christian redemption was effected took place 
in a garden, St John suggests that the events which caused the original 
fall are here reversed, and once again the Garden of Eden is open to 
men. Mary’s words are then true, the risen Lord is 6 Kyovpds, for He 
is the Lord of the Garden, and once more He walks in His garden in the 
cool of the day, the early morning, xx 1, and converses not with the 
fallen but with the redeemed. The importance of the Betrayal in 
a garden is also now clear ; Satan, the prince of this world; in Judas 
(xiii 2-27) again attempts to betray the Man; but, where the serpent 
succeeded, Judas failed, since the death which Judas-Satan caused was 
not a punishment for sin, but the means of new creation by which Eden 
was reopened. ‘The Prince of this world cometh, but he hath nothing 
in me’: cf. xviii 3. Incidentally this series of suggestions explains the 
ééw in xii 31. , The Prince of this world is cast ‘out’ not ‘down’ (syr 
sin, it, chrys, read xdrw in recollection of Lk. x 18). 

_ The use of éugvoay in xx 22 is important for our purpose; xai 
Tovro cir évepionce Kai A€yer abtois, AdBere rvedpa aywov. The word 
éupvoav occurs in the N.T. only in this passage, but it is used in the 
LXX twelve times, where it describes the method by which creation or 
re-creation or healing or destruction is effected. évedioncer cis To tpdow- 
mov avrov rvonv was, Gen. ii 7, Wisd. xv 11 ; éuhionoor eis robs vexpovs 
rovrous, Ez. xxxvii 9, cf. Tob. xi 11 ; évepionoer 76 rasdapiy tpis, 1 Kings 
XVii 21; év wupi dpyis pov eudvojow emi o¢, Ez. xxi 31, cf. xxii 20-21, 
Job iv 21, Na. ii 1, Ecclus. xliii 4. It would appear that Jn. xx 22 
re-echoes Gen. ii 7, as do all the other O.T. passages. When, therefore, 
the Lord breathes upon His disciples, they are through this action 
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reborn to the new life, and given new powers, and, because they are 
reborn from God Himself, they share both in His creative and in His 
destructive power; they too have power to re-create men by loosing 
them from sin, and to destroy them by retaining their sins. This 
explains naturally the words which follow immediately, dv rwwv ddire 
Tas dpaprias, adiovra: airois: dv Tiwwv Kpatire, Kexpatnvrar Xx 23. The 
verbal parallel with Gen. ii 7 ceases to be fanciful and unnatural, if once 
we are clear that St John is describing Christianity as the new creation 
by God Himself, and the Christians as the new race. The phrase 
yeyerynpévae ex rod Oeot—éx tov mveiparos is either stated or implied 
throughout the Gospel, as it is in the first Epistle, iii 3-8, xvi 21, 1 Jn. 
ii 29, iii 9, iv 7, v1, 4,18. This underlying idea explains the importance 
which St John attaches to the fact that the blind man in the ninth 
chapter was blind ‘from his birth’. Jesus does not merely heal him, 
He re-creates him. And the meaning of the miracle was truly seen by 
those who ordered this chapter to be read on the third Sunday in Lent, 
when the catechumens were being finally prepared for baptism (Ambr. 
de sacr. iii 2). Since Jesus is Himself born from God as the Eternal 
Word, those who share in His life are also born from God, and whether 
in i 13 we read ds... éyevnOy or of . . . éyevviPnoav, both senses are 
Johannine, and the problem can be understood better by the theologian 
than by the textual critic. If St John wrote és he implied of, and vice 
versa. 

If re-creation by God is St John’s primary explanation of Christian 
experience, the Prologue ceases to present real difficulty. Dr Rendel 
Harris in his ‘ Origin of the Prologue to St John’s Gospel’ has brought 
back the study of i 1-14 from Hellenistic Philosophy to the Old Testa- 
ment Wisdom Literature, and for this we cannot be too grateful. But he 
has not explained the use of the word Adyos. If his argument were 
finally adequate, the Gospel should have opened with the words ‘Ev 
épx7 jv 7 Sodia. If, however, we take the opening chapters of Genesis 
rather than the Wisdom Literature as the starting-point, and then use 
the Wisdom Literature where it also is alluding to the Book of Genesis, 
the theological as well as the linguistic difficulties of the Prologue can 
be explained. "Ev dpy7, 6 Oeds, éyévero, oxoria, xoopos, pas, Lun, all 
suggest the first chapter of Genesis. In his Johannine Grammar 2134 
Dr E. Abbott explains the use of the Hebraic narrative xai: ‘In the 
opening of the Gospel John follows the style of the opening of Genesis, 
not in affectation, but with a symbolism natural to him, sympathetically 
describing what was “in the beginning” of Spiritual Being, as Genesis 
describes what was in the beginning of material creation. But after the 
Resurrection, when the apostles are receiving their morning meal before 
going forth to convert the whole world, Greeks as well as Jews, “all 
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things are become new”, and the old-world Hebraic style is thrown 
aside.’ St John’s natural and instinctive sympathy with the first 
chapter of Genesis, to which Dr Abbott has drawn attention, supports 
an interpretation of the Gospel which insists on the importance to 
St John of Christianity as the new creation, and the return to the 
presence of God, which had been lost by the sin of Adam and Eve. 

The relation of the Prologue to the opening of Genesis is, however, 
not primarily one of grammar or of vocabulary. The parallel lies rather 
in the underlying conception of creation as effected by the Word of 
God: speech being thought of as effective and creative rather than as 
descriptive. ‘And God said, Let there be light ; and there was light.’ 
This attitude to the Word of God is preserved by the prophets. When 
God has spoken creation or destruction follows inevitably. The 
dramatic situation, for instance, of the Book of Amos, is not due 
primarily to any historical causes, but to the fact that God has spoken 
and destruction is imminent. The prophet is able to announce the 
coming destruction and to warn the people, because he has heard the 
Word of God uttered. This is the line of thought which lies behind 
the Prologue. Since Christianity is the new creation, such a creative 
act can only be explained by the claim that Jesus was the incarnate 
Word of God. For the same reason throughout the Gospel the words 
of Jesus are effective both in creation and in destruction, and thus both 
fwy and xpioxs follow inevitably. This may be illustrated most clearly 
in the account of the raising of Lazarus: xai tatra <imdév, dwvy peyady 
éexpavyace, Adlape Setpo éfw xi 43. These words actually caused the 
recreation of the decayed body of Lazarus. St John draws attention to 
this by noting that Jesus cried ‘ with a loud voice’, and by his descrip- 
tion of the miracle in xii 17 éuapripe: oby 6 dyXos 6 dy per’ abrod dre tov 
Adlapov éhavycev ex tod pynpeiov Kai qyeipev abrov éx vexpav. All who 
hear the word of Jesus have eternal life vi 68, are clean xv 3, have joy 
xvii 13, because the words of Jesus are creative words. 

The conception of «pious in the Gospel belongs to the same line of 
thought. He who does not hear or believe the creative word comes 
under xpiots. 6 GOerav eye Kai py AapBavev 7a pjpata pov exe Tov 
kpivovta aitév: 5 Adyos dv éAdAnoa, éxeivos Kpivel abrov év TH eoxarn Hpépa 
xii 48. But destructive judgement takes a secondary place in the 
Gospel, because St John is concerned primarily with Christianity as 
creative rather than destructive. ‘ For God sent not the Son into the 
world to judge the world, but that the world through Him might be 
saved.’ 

To sum up. What originally appeared a somewhat fantastic inter- 
pretation of a single incident in the account of the Crucifixion has led 
to an interpretation of other passages, and has thrown considerable 
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light on the great underlying claims of the Gospel. The theory, with 
which we started, has been found to explain much which has often 
appeared inexplicable, and since this is the only means by which 
a theory can be tested, the fact that it does explain what commentators 
do not explain inspires confidence that the theory at least contains 
truth. St John is dealing with the experience of Christianity, and he 
asserts that it is nothing less than a new creation. He explains this 
experience by saying that the author of the original creation and the 
author of Christianity are the same—namely God Himself. But since 
Christian tradition claimed Jesus of Nazareth as the founder of the 
religion, St John harmonizes Christian experience and Christian tradition 
by interpreting the life of Jesus as the life of the incarnate Word of God, 
by whom the universe was originally created. Thus the Life of Jesus 
is rewritten in St John’s Gospel from this point of view, and the 
passages, which we have examined, shew that the account of the 
Creation and of the Fall in Genesis has influenced his account of 
the life and death of Jesus. 


E. C. Hoskyns. 
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LITURGICAL PRAYERS OF INTERCESSION. 


I 


THE Goop Fripay Orationes Solemnes. 


(rt) 

THE letter of Pope Celestine I to the bishops of Gaul, written 
about 431, is directed against certain presbyters who had apparently 
been preaching the doctrines of Pelagius. The letter properly so called 
ends with c. 2, which contains a eulogy of St Augustine. Attached to 
it are certain ‘ praeteritorum sedis apostolicae episcoporum auctoritates 
de gratia Dei’. These Awuctoritates are now generally believed not to 
have formed part of the original letter sent by Celestine, but to have 
been appended to it some time afterwards. They were added to it, 
however, certainly not later than the end, and perhaps even before the 
middle, of the fifth century. They appear with the letter, and as part 
of it, in the collection of Papal Decretals made by Dionysius Exiguus 
in the pontificate of Symmachus (498-514), and they are cited as 
belonging to it by Peter the Deacon and his companions in their letter 
to the exiled bishops of Africa, written from Rome about 519-520. It 
is evident that Dionysius and Peter the Deacon must have found the 
Auctoritates already incorporated with the letter of Celestine in the 
papal archives at Rome; and it is probable that this incorporation 
had taken place some considerable time before.’ From the beginning 
of the sixth century and onward they invariably appear as part of the 
letter and are treated as Celestine’s. 

In addition to actual papal utterances, the Awctoritates adduce as 
evidence of the official teaching in opposition to Pelagianism (or semi- 
Pelagianism) the tenor of the public prayers employed by the Church, 
thus *:— 

Celestine I Zp. xxic. 11: Praeter has autem beatissimae et apostolicae 
sedis inviolabiles sanctiones, quibus nos piissimi patres, pestiferae novi- 

1 It is possible indeed that the Auctoritates were first compiled by Prosper of 
Aquitaine under Sixtus III, Celestine’s successor (432-440), and presented to that 
Pope as an inducement to him to take the same strong line against Pelagianism as 
had been taken by his immediate predecessors. See the evidence collected in 
Coustant-Schoenemann Pontificum Romanorum Epistolae genuinae pp. 858-860. 


2 The passage which follows is quoted in its entirety as part of Celestine’s letter 
by Peter the Deacon (Migne P. L. Ixv 450-451). 
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tatis elatione deiecta, et bonae voluntatis exordia et incrementa proba- 
bilium studiorum et in eis usque ad finem perseverantiam ad Christi 
gratiam referre docuerunt, obsecrationum quoque sacerdotalium sacra- 
menta respiciamus, quae ab apostolis tradita in toto mundo atque in 
omni ecclesia catholica uniformiter celebrantur ; ut legem credendi lex 
statuat supplicandi. Cum enim sanctarum plebium praesules mandata 
sibimet legatione fungantur, apud divinam clementiam humani generis 
agunt causam, et tota secum ecclesia congemiscente postulant et 
precantur, 

(1) ut infidelibus donetur fides, 

(2) ut sdololatrae ab impietatis suae 4berentur erroribus, 

(3) ut Judaeis ablato cordis velamine \ux veritatis appareat, 

(4) ut Aaereticé catholicae fidei perceptione resipiscant, 

(5) ut schismatici spiritum redivivae caritatis accipiant, 

(6) ut lapsis poenitentiae remedia conferantur, 

(7) ut denique catechumenis ad regenerationis sacramenta perductis 
caelestis misericordiae aula reseretur. 


It cannot be doubted that this passage has in view a series of 
prayers identical in character with those which are still said after the 
reading of the Passion on Good Friday, though representing them at 
an earlier stage of their developement and probably not yet in the 
textual form in which they are extant in the Roman Sacramentaries. 

The prayers in question are ‘ obsecratianes sacerdotales’; but though 
it is the celebrant who says them, they are made with the concurrence 
and participation of the people—‘tota secum ecclesia congemiscente’. 
This sufficiently describes the manner in which the Good Friday 
prayers are now said. But further, the clauses in which some of the 
prayers are summarized exhibit verbal coincidences with the current 
Roman prayers that cannot be accidental. With the words which have 
been italicized in nos. (2), (3), (4), (7) above are to be compared the 
following phrases taken from the Good Friday prayers as they appear 
in the Gelasian Sacramentary (ed. Wilson, pp. 76-77) :— 


(2) et dibera eos ab idolorum cultura. 

(3) ut Deus et Dominus noster auferat velamen de cordibus eorum 
(the Jews). 

(4) ut omni Aaeretica perversitate depulsa errantium corda resipiscant. 

(7) pro catechumenis nostris, ut Deus et Dominus noster adaperiat 
aures praecordiorum ipsorum tanuamque misericordiae, ut per lavacrum 
regenerationis .. . inveniantur in Christo Iesu Domino nostro. 


It will have been noticed that the subjects for prayer mentioned in 
the Auctoritates follow an order which is the reverse of that found 
in the Roman Good Friday prayers, beginning as they do with infidels 
and idolaters, placing the Jews before heretics and schismatics, and 
these before the catechumens. But there is possibly no significance 
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in this order: it might have resulted from a desire to place in the fore- 
front those examples which most strikingly illustrate the action of 
divine grace on the human will. Again, that the prayers actually 
appealed to do not represent the full series then in use may be regarded 
as certain; for the examples adduced—the prayers for infidels, Jews, 
heretics, schismatics, the lapsed, and catechumens—are those which 
alone would be relevant in the argument against Pelagianism.' 

We must not attach too much significance to the description of these 
prayers as ‘quae ab apostolis tradita in toto mundo atque in omni 
ecclesia catholica uniformiter celebrantur’; we may, however, safely 
deduce from it that the prayers were in use long before the Awuctoritates 
were compiled, and that they were at the time widely current in the 
West, and this in much the same form as at Rome. 


(2) 

We must now turn our attention to another document.* The 
anonymous treatise de Vocatione omnium gentium, in two books, is an 
anti-Pelagian work, and that it was written some time before the end 
of the fifth century is proved by the fact that it is quoted by Pope 
Gelasius I (+496) as the work of ‘a certain teacher of the Church’. 
Attempts have been made, unsuccessfully, to claim as its author either 
Prosper of Aquitaine or Pope Leo I. Bardenhewer considers that it 
must kave been written about the middle of the fifth century. Com- 
menting on the first verses of 1 Tim. ii the author writes :— 


Lib. i cap. 12: De hac ergo doctrinae apostolicae regula, qua ecclesia 
universalis imbuitur, ne in diversum intellectum nostro evagemus arbi- 


1 It seems probable, on the other hand, that the series contained a special prayer 
for the ‘lapsed’. We may compare St Leo Serm. xlix (de Quadr. xi) 3 ‘ Lapsos 
quoque (he has just spoken of the catechumens) . . . poenitentiae lacrymis ablui, et 
portas misericordiae apostolica clave reserante, ad remedia reconciliationis admitti’, 
The Japsi are at this date merely penitents; but it may be worth considering 
whether the persons originally prayed for were not those who had actually lapsed 
under persecution, 

2 I owe the reference to Coustant’s note to the passage already cited from the 
Auctonitates. 

8 Adv. Pelagianam haeresim c. 12 (Thiel, i 585) ‘sicut quidam magister ecclesiae 
sapienter edocuit, dicens: 4d magnam enim utilitatem fidelium materia est servata 
certaminum, ut non superbiat sanctitas, dum pulsatur infirmitas’. The words are 
from the de Vocatione lib. i cap. 8. Inc. 2 of the same work of Gelasius there is 
a possible reminiscence of the Auctoritates also: ‘lam vero legis tempore neminem 
fuisse sanctorum qui non hostiam obtulerit pro peccato, lectio veneranda testatur, 
in tantum ut etiam pontifices sic apud Deum causas agerent populi tunc fidelis, ut ipsi 
quoque pro suis delictis hostias immolarent.’ Cf. in the Auctoritates: ‘ praesules 
. ». apud divinam clementiam humani generis agunt causam’, where the argument 
is similar. 
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trio, quid ipsa universalis ecclesia sentiat requiramus ; quia nihil dubium 
esse poterit in praecepto, si obedientia concordet in studio. Praecepit 
itaque apostolus, immo per apostolum Dominus,. qui loquebatur: in 
apostolo, fieri obsecrationes, postulationes, gratiarum actiones pro omni- 
bus hominibus, pro regibus ac pro his qui in sublimitate sunt (1 Tim. ii 
1-2). Quam legem supplicationis ita omnium sacerdotum et omnium 
fidelium devotio concorditer tenet, ut nulla pars mundi sit in qua huius- 
modi orationes non celebrentur a populis christianis. Supplicat ergo 
ubique ecclesia Deo non solum pro sanctis et in Christo regeneratis, 
sed etiam fro omnibus infidelibus et inimicis crucis Christi, e¢ pro 
omnibus idolorum cultoribus, pro omnibus qui Christum in membris 
‘ipsius persequuntur, fro Judaeis, quorum caecitati lumen evangelii non 
refulget, pro haereticis et schismaticis, qui ab unitate fidei et caritatis 
alieni sunt. Quid autem pro istis petit, nisi u¢ relictis erroribus suis 
convertantur ad Deum, accipiant fidem, accipiant caritatem, et de 
ignorantiae tenebris liberati in agnitionem veniant Veritatis? (Migne 
P.L. \i 664: among the works of Prosper). 


In the same work, lib. ii cap. 37, there is this further passage: ‘ Oret 
itaque sancta ecclesia, et pro: iis qui crediderunt gratias agens pro- 
ficientem eis perseverantiam petat; pro iis autem qui extra fidem sunt 
poscat ut credant. Nec ideo ab obsecrationibus cesset, si pro aliquibus 
exaudita non fuerit’ (Migne #. 722). 

In the first of these two passages we find another verbal coincidence 
with the Good Friday prayers which appears not to be merely acci- 
dental: ‘ut relictis erroribus suis convertantur ad Deum.’ Compare 
with this the priest’s bidding before the prayer for pagans: ‘ut relictis 
idolis suis convertantur ad Deum verum et unicum filium eius Iesum 
Christum dominum nostrum’ (Gelasian text). 

It is unfortunate that we know no more about the author of the 
de Vocatione than that he wrote in the fifth century and that he was, 
apparently, not an African.'' If he was not a Roman, he was probably 
a native of Gaul ; and in this case it will appear that in Gaul too in the 
fifth century there were in use prayers for all conditions of men which 
must have borne a close resemblance to those then employed at 
Rome.’ 


1 This seems to be indicated by the reading postulationes in 1 Tim. ii 1. Cf. 
St Augustine Ep. cxlix § 16 (ad Paulinum) ‘interpellationes autem, sive ut vestri 
codices habent postulationes’. See also § 14, and Sabatier’s note to this verse. 

2 In the seventh or eighth century we have a Gallic counterpart of the Roman 
Good Friday prayers in the different forms of Orationes Paschales found in the 
Missale Gothicum, the Sacramentarium Gallicanum (‘Bobbio Missal’), and the 
Missale Gallicanum vetus ; but these contain no prayers for infidels, Jews, heretics 
and schismatics. Except in their outward form they mark a wide departure from 
the prayers of the fifth century. Prayer for the Jews seems to have been kept up 
nowhere but at Rome; there we find it emphasized already by Justin Martyr 
(Dial. c. 353 cf. cc. 96, 133; 1 Apol. c. 14). 
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When we compare the passage from the Awctoritates appended to 
Pope Celestine’s letter with the first of the two passages from the 
de Vocatione, we cannot help noticing certain points of resemblance in 
addition to that involved in the common argument. In the former we 
have the expression ‘lex supplicandi’, and in the latter ‘legem supplica- 
tionis’; in the former it is said of the prayers: ‘in toto mundo atque 
in omni ecclesia catholica uniformiter celebrantur’, in the latter: ‘quam 
legem . . . ita omnium sacerdotum et omnium fidelium devotio con- 
corditer tenet, ut nulla pars mundi sit in qua huiusmodi orationes non 
celebrentur’. Again, in the Auctoritates the prayers are called ‘ obsecra- 
tiones sacerdotales’, and in the second passage from the de Vocatione 
they are referred to as ‘ obsecrationes’. It may be suspected therefore 
that the two documents are not wholly independent of each other. 
Which is the earlier there is not much to indicate: though the style 
of the’ Auctoritates is the more forcible, and the striking phrase ‘ ut legem. 
credendi lex statuat supplicandi’ may seem to be rendered by, rather 
than to render, the less telling aphorism in the de Vocatione, ‘nihil 
dubium esse poterit in praecepto, si obedientia concordet in studio’. 
But as both documents are of the fifth century, it is not of great 
importance for the present purpose to settle the question of priority. 
Both evidently refer to the same set of prayers—those which became 
our Good Friday Orationes Solemnes. 


(3) 


We pass over now to Africa and St Augustine. In his Z/. lv cap. 18 
§ 34 St Augustine recommends the practice of singing hymns and psalms 
in church: a matter in which, he says, many Catholics in Africa were 
remiss. Then he has this sentence :— 


Quando autem non est tempus, cum in ecclesia fratres congregantur, 
sancta cantandi, nisi cum legitur aut disputatur, aut antistes clara voce 
deprecatur, aut communis oratio voce diaconi indicitur? (Migne P. Z. 
XXxiil 221). 


Here egitur and disputatur seem to shew us that St Augustine is 
speaking of the Scripture lessons followed by the sermon at mass. If 
so, the prayer of the bishop and the communis oratio will naturally be 
referred to the beginning of the Mass of the Faithful. His ‘common 
prayer’ is, anyhow, usually understood to mean the ‘Prayers of the 
Faithful’, made after the dismissal of the Catechumens. But what are 
we to think of the next words, ‘voce diaconi indicitur’? Do they 
mean, as some have understood them to mean, that the communis 
oratio took the form of a litany recited by the deacon, after the Eastern 
fashion? Our next passage will throw some light on this question. 
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In Zp. ccxvii (ad Vitalem) St Augustine reproves Vitalis for his semi- 
Pelagian views on the subject of divine grace. What, he asks, will be 
the attitude of a man who holds such opinions when he listens to the 
prayers of the Church? He twice employs this argument in the letter. 

(a) Cap. 1 § 2: Exsere (v./. exerce) contra orationes ecclesiae disputa- 
tiones tuas, et quando audis sacerdotem Dei ad altare Dei exhortantem 
populum Dei orare 

pro incredulis, ut eos Deus convertat ad fidem, 
et pro catechumenis, ut eis desiderium regenerationis inspiret,' 
et pro fidelibus, ut in eo quod esse coeperunt eius munere 
perseverent, 
subsanna pias voces et dic te non facere quod hortatur (Migne P. Z. 
XXxlii 978-979). 

(4) Cap. 7 § 26: Numquid, wbi audieris sacerdotem Dei ad eius 
altare populum hortantem ad Deum orandum, vel ipsum clara voce 
orantem, ut incredulas gentes ad fidem suam venire compellat, non 
respondebis Amen? (7d. 988). 

It is manifest from these two passages that, as with our Good Friday 
prayers, the celebrant performed both the bidding and the vocal praying ; 
he exhorted the people to pray for various classes of persons, and then 
himself made the prayers for them c/ara voce, the people answering only 
with Amen. 

This sends us back to the question which arose out of our first 
passage from St Augustine (Z/. lv 18 § 34), viz. What is the meaning 
there of the words ‘communis oratio voce diaconi indicitur’? Are the 
prayers which are referred to here in Zf. lv the same as those referred 
to in Z/. ccxvii, or are they something distinct? We may notice in 
the first place that in both letters the expression c/ara voce is used to 
describe the manner in which the bishop makes the’ prayers. Next, the 
prayers spoken of in passages (a) and (4), from Z/. ccxvii, as both 
announced and pronounced by the bishop, are elsewhere in the same 
letter referred. to as ‘orationes credentium’ and ‘orationes fidelium’ 
(§§ 13, 29). But these expressions can hardly have a different meaning 
from that of ‘communis oratio’ in Z.lv. There is no room for doubt, 
I think, that the prayers of the people referred to in Z#. lv are identical 
with those spoken of in Z/. ccxvii, and that they too were made (both 
as regards the biddings and the actual petitions) by the bishop alone. 
The deacon certainly had a part to play, as we see from £#. lv (‘voce 
diaconi indicitur’); but it can only have been a very subordinate one. 
It will be remembered that in the Roman Good Friday prayers the 
deacon tells the people to kneel down and then to stand up again— 


1 Very interesting is the parallel to this in the bidding to the prayer ‘ pro 
neophytis ’ among the Ovationes Paschales of Miss. Gall. vet, (Muratori ii 738): ‘ ut 
eis desiderium beatae et perpetuae regenerationis intundat’. 
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this between the bishop’s bidding and his prayer. If in the African 
rite of which St Augustine speaks the deacon gave some such direction 
as Flectamus genua, that would be enough to satisfy the words ‘ voce 
diaconi indicitur’. And indeed indicere naturally implies no more than 
such a short signal; it would not be an appropriate word to describe 
the deacon’s part in a running litany of the Eastern type.’ This point, 
however, need not be argued: there is actual’ authority for indicere 
orationem in reference to the Flectamus genua itself. Among the 
sermons in the Appendix to those of St Augustine there are two by 
St Caesarius of Arles which speak of the people’s genuflexion at 
a signal for prayer given by the deacon. 


1. Serm. cclxxxv § 1: Supplico, fratres carissimi, et paterna pietate 
commoneo, ut quotiescumque oratio indicitur, qui forte pro aliqua 
infirmitate non potest genua flectere et dorsum incurvare, vel cervicem 
humiliare non differat (Migne P. Z. xxxix 2284). 

2. Serm. cclxxxvi § 1: Rogo et admoneo vos, fratres carissimi, ut 
quotiescumque iuxta altare a clericis oratur, aut orvatio diacono clamante 
indicitur, non solum corda sed etiam corpora fideliter inclinetis. Nam 
dum frequenter, sicut oportet, et diligenter attendo, diacono clamante 
Flectamus genua, maximam partem velut columnas erectas stare conspicio 
(Migne 7. 2285). 

When the passages quoted from St Augustine are compared together, 
and considered in relation to those taken from the Auctorifates at the 
end of Pope Celestine’s letter and from the treatise de Vocatione, it 
hardly admits of doubt that in Africa also, at the beginning of the fifth 
century, there was already established the practice of reciting a series 
of prayers for ‘all sorts and conditions’, and that these prayers (both in 
content and in the manner of their recital) were closely analogous to 
the Roman Orationes Solemnes. And indeed St Augustine makes it 
even more clear than do the other two authorities that the manner in 
which those prayers were conducted was that to which we are now 
accustomed, though his references supply less material for a textual 
comparison. We need not, of course, suppose that the African prayers 
of which he speaks were identical, either textually or in the series of 
subjects prayed for, with the contemporary Roman prayers; but there 
was evidently a considerable element of agreement, and there must 
have been a real historical connexion between the two sets of prayers— 
for one thing, both took place shortly after the reading of the Scriptures. 

1 Pope Innocent I in his letter to Decentius uses indicere for the reading out of 
a list of names; but this is still a mere announcement, and suggests nothing in the 
nature of prayer or bidding. In the same letter he uses indicere for the announcing 
of the kiss of peace. I would add that ‘ voce diaconi indicitur’ suggests to me more 


readily a short call to prayer than the virtual making of the prayer which is 
involved in the recital of a litany. 
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(4) 


We have now seen that the Roman Orationes Solemnes can be traced 
back to the fifth century in Rome, and perhaps also in Gaul,' and that 
they were appealed to as a witness to the Church’s teaching on the 
subject of divine grace against Pelagianism. We have found St Augus- 
tine in Africa making the same appeal to the Church’s prayers. As he 
was the protagonist on the Catholic side in this controversy, it is 
perhaps more probable that the argument was first used by him.? But 
on whichever side of the water it originated, it is clear that the borrowers 
on the other side recognized the prayers appealed to as identical in 
character with a series of prayers in use among themselves. And from 
the evidence provided by the documents just reviewed we can see that 
the identification was justified. This is true of the fifth century. But 
St Augustine’s letters shew us that he assumed the use of these prayers 
to be general in Africa ; they must therefore have existed already before 
his time; and in view of what is said in the Awctoritates and the 
de Vocatione as to their antiquity and wide circulation, we may say with 
some confidence that they were current generally in the West before the 
end of the fourth century. 

We have now to ask, In what special light were these prayers 
regarded ?. They were of course in character wholly intercessory. But 
I think there can be no doubt that they were regarded as specifically 
the people’s prayers, in fact the ‘ Prayers of the Faithful’ or ‘Common 
Prayers’, said from very early times, and practically everywhere in the 
Church, after the exclusion of those who were not baptized or who for 
other causes were not permitted to pray with the faithful. St Augustine, 
although he tells us that the bishop made both the invitatory (or 
biddings) and the prayers, speaks of them as orationes fidelium, 
orationes credentium, communis oratio: just as in the second century 
St Justin Martyr had described the prayers said by the people after the 
reading of the Scriptures and the delivery of the homily as xowai edyxai. 
And similarly in the passage cited from the Awctoritates it is said: 
‘sanctarum plebium praesules ... tota secum ecclesia congemiscente 


1 For the de Vocatione may be a Gallic work ; and the fact that Pope.Gelasius 
did not, apparently, know the name of its author may perhaps be thought to favour 
this view. 

2 In the letter of the Council of Carthage, of 416, to Innocent I we find a similar 
appeal to the terms of the episcopal benedictions: ‘ Contradicitur etiam istorum 
contentione benedictionibus nostris, ut in cassum super populum dicere videamur 
quidquid eis a Domino precamur, ut recte ac pie vivendo illi placeant ... Si ergo 
voluerimus benedicendo super populum dicere: Da illi, Domine, virtutem corro- 
borari per spiritum tuum : istorum nobis disputatio contradicit’ (c. 4). Similarly 
St Augustine Zp. clxxix § 4. 
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postulant et precantur’—an expression which recognizes the common 
character of the prayers, in spite of the fact that the vocal part now fell 
exclusively to the celebrant. 

I am of opinion that all allusions found in the West during the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries to prayers of the faithful or of the people 
during the liturgy—and indeed all allusions to public intercessory 
prayer—are to be referred to our Orationes Solemnes, or what they 
historically represent. I append here the instances of such allusion 
(or possible allusion) which are usually alleged, reserving to a later 
section of this paper the treatment of what is technically called the 
liturgical ‘Intercession’—that is, the series of intercessory prayers 
which in the East were said by the celebrant within the Canon or 
Anaphora. 


1. Pope Siricius Zf. i c. 5 (to Himerius of Tarragona, a.p. 385) 
speaks thus of those who have returned to sin after having already 
undergone penance :— 


De quibus, quia iam suffugium non habent poenitendi, id duximus 
decernendum, ut sola intra ecclesiam fidelibus oratione iungantur, 
sacrae mysteriorum celebritati, quamvis non mereantur, intersint ; 
a dominicae autem mensae convivio segregentur. 


This means, in sum, that the persons in question may be present 
throughout the mass, but may not communicate. But it is possible 
that Siricius does not use ‘ oratione’ and ‘ mysteriorum celebritati’ as 
commensurate terms, but means to say rather that the persons in 
question may take part in the prayers of the faithful, and also be 
present at the rest of the mass. This interpretation is suggested by 
a passage of Felix II, presently to be given. If it be not correct, then 
‘ fidelibus oratione iungantur’ refers to the mass as a whole, and cannot 
be used to illustrate the Orationes fidelium in any sense understood. 

The next two items relate to prayer for the Emperor; and being so 
closely connected in point of time, they must evidently be given one 
and the same interpretation. 

2. Boniface I Zf. vii (to the Emperor Honorius, a.p. 420): Ipsa 

. . ecclesia hac pietatem vestram legatione, quam suis sacerdotibus 
commisit, appellat . . . Vobis; inquit, religiose imperantibus modo tutus 
est populus, tam fidus Deo quam tibi principi christiano. Ecce enim 
inter ipsa mysteria, inter preces suas quas pro vestri felicitate dependit 
imperii, teste apud quem et de cuius sede agitur sancto Petro, sollicitis 
pro religionis observantia vocibus clamat: cum sollicita petitione 
miscetur oratio, ne hos in varias res semel evulsa (? evulsos) distrahat 
a cultu solito, tentatore sollicitante, discordia. 


The interpretation of this passage turns on the meaning of ‘ inter ipsa 
mysteria’, Do the words denote that the Emperor was prayed for 
Q2 
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within the more solemn part of the mass, the Canon, or merely in the 
course of the mass? Innocent I in his letter to Decentius of Gubbio 
certainly employs mysteria to describe the Canon, or, as he explains it, 
those things ‘quae aperire non debeo’. But then Innocent in this 
passage is dealing expressly with the different parts of the mass, while 
Boniface is not. Again, the expressions ‘sollicitis . . . vocibus clamat’ 
and ‘cum sollicita petitione miscetur oratio’ suggest some sort of 


. Spontaneous acclamation on the part of the congregation rather than 


any known form of liturgical response. Nor does the emphasis laid on 
the exclamations of the people (with which the prayer is said merely to 
be ‘mingled’) seem to accord with the idea that they were formal 
responses to the prayer—an Amen or the like. There are many 
instances on record in which the people gave voice in church with 
bursts of applause; and acclamations, or /audes, for Emperor, Pope, 
or Bishop were a recognized institution. It is not improbable therefore 
that Boniface represents the people of Rome as crying out with the 
usual formula of such /audes, ‘ Exaudi Christe, Honorio Augusto vita !’— 
this repeated many times, as the manner was. Such acclamations 
would come very naturally at the point where the Pope made the bidding 
(as in the Orationes Solemnes) before the prayer for the Emperor ; they 
would then be followed by the prayer itself. Such a proceeding would, 
it seems to me, quite well satisfy the expression ‘cum sollicita petitione 
miscetur oratio’. We need not suppose that these acclamations were 
the rule: the occasion described was evidently a special one. 


3. Celestine I Z/. xxiii c. 1 (ad Theodos. iun.): Ecce nunc domus 
Domini orationibus vacant, et vestrum per omnes ecclesias Deo nostro 
oblatis sacrificiis commendatur imperium. 


We can gather nothing from this passage except that the Emperor 
was prayed for during the mass. The words ‘oblatis sacrificiis’ cannot 
be pressed to mean that the prayer for the Emperor took place ‘ after the 
consecration ’, or at any particular point in the mass; they tell us only 
that it was made when. the Eucharist was celebrated.’ 


4. Felix II (III), Zp. xiii (a. p. 487-488), deals with the case of those 
who have allowed themselves to be baptized, or rebaptized, by heretics. 


(a) Cap. 2 (as to members of the higher clergy): Sed quia idem 
Dominus atque salvator clementissimus est et neminem vult perire, 
usque ad exitus sui diem in poenitentia, si resipiscunt,’ iacere conveniet, 
nec orationi non modo fidelium sed ne.catechumenorum quidem omni- 


! For ‘sacrificium offerre’ in the sense of celebrate the Eucharist cf. Siricius 
Ep. ic. 7, XC. 2 

2 Cf, in the Good Friday prayer for heretics and schismatics the words ‘ Omni- 
potens sempiterne Deus, qui omnes salvas et neminem vis perire . . . errantium 
corda resipiscant’. 
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modis interesse; quibus communio laica in morte redhibenda est 
(Thiel, i p. 263). 


Here ‘ oratio fidelium’ is contrasted with ‘oratio catechumenorum ’, 
and so may reasonably (though not with full certainty) be referred to 


the Prayers of the Faithful rather than to the Mass of the Faithful as 
a whole. 


(4) Cap. 3 (as to other clergy, monks, and lay folk): Servari praecipi- 
mus hunc tenorem, quem Nicaena synodus circa eos qui lapsi sunt, vel 
fuerint, servandum esse constituit . . . tribus annis inter audientes sint, 
septem vero annis subiaceant inter poenitentes manibus sacerdotum ; 
duobus etiam oblationes modis omnibus non sinantur offerre, sed 
tantummodo popularibus in oratione socientur * (2.). 


The last clause may, especially in view of the underlying Greek, 
reasonably be understood in reference to the ‘ Prayers of the Faithful’. 


(c) Cap. 4: Quodsi ante praefinitum poenitentiae tempus despectus 
(= desperatus) a medicis aut evidentibus mortis pressus indiciis, recepta 
quisquam communionis gratia convalescit, servemus in eo quod Nicaeni 
canones ordinaverunt: ut habeatur inter eos qui in oratione sola com- 


municant,? donec impleatur spatium temporis eidem praestitutum 
(7b. 264). 


The same remark applies here that is made under (4) above. 


5- Council of Lyons (517) can. 6: Domini quoque gloriosissimi 
regis sententiam secuti, id temperamenti praestitimus, ut Stephano 
praedicto vel Palladiae usque ad orationem plebis, quae post evangelium 
legeretur, orandi in locis sanctis spatium praestaremus (Mansi, vol. viii 
col. 570). 


It has been thought that this canon may have in view not a series of 
prayers after the manner of the Ovationes Solemnes, but a litany of the 
type found in the Ambrosian Missal for Sundays in Lent or of that in 
the Stowe Missal. Mgr Duchesne understands that the canon refers 
to such a litany. It may be so; but in that case we have in Gaul at 
the beginning of the sixth century a type of ‘ Prayers of the Faithful’ 
very different in character from those which St Augustine a century 


1 See what is said under no. 1 above as to Siricius. 

2 Concil. Nicaen. can. 11 500 obv ywyciws perapeAGvra, Tpia érn éy axpowpévors 
nomoovow ol moroi, kat énta Eryn tbTomEcovvTaAL, dvo 5é Er xwpis mpoopopas Kovavhaovat 
T® Aa@ Tav TpocEvyxav. 

3 Jb. can. 13 ef 38 dmoyvwobcis Kai Kowovias madkw Tvxwv, Taduy ev ois (How 
tferacOp, peTa THY KowwvoivTan Tis ebxRs porns Eco. 

* Christian Worship, fifth English ed. (1919), p. 198. The litany for the Sundays 
in Lent found in the Mozarabic Missal (Lesley, p. 94) is of a somewhat different 
type, and is not considered in this connexion by Mgr Duchesne. 
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earlier described as ‘communis oratio’, ‘orationes fidelium’. In other 
words, the Council of Lyons presents us with an innovation due to 
Greek influence; for it is wholly improbable that the old Gallican 
Prayers of the Faithful (say of saec. iv-v) are represented by the 
litanies in the Ambrosian and Stowe Missals. Mgr Duchesne himself 
points out that these formulae are ‘absolutely of the same type’ as the 
litanies found in the Greek liturgies ; and he adds: ‘We may go even 
further and say that the examples given are nothing more than transla- 
tions from a Greek text.’? 


What appears to be the first plain reference in Gaul to prayers said 
by the deacon after the Scripture lessons occurs in the letters attributed 
to St Germanus of Paris (+576). In the first of these letters we read :— 


Preces vero psallere levitas pro populo ab origine libri Moysacis 
ducit exordium, ut audita apostoli praedicatione levitae pro populo 
deprecentur et sacerdotes prostrati ante Dominum pro peccata populi 
intercedant (Migne /. Z. Ixxii 92). 


This seems unmistakeable: but Edmund Bishop has left on record 


_ his opinion that these letters were not written by St Germanus, but 


later. In his last work he has this note on the subject :— 


‘The MS of these letters, long considered lost, still exists, though it 
is not at present available. A friend who has seen it tells me it is of 
the eleventh century,” not of the eighth, as Martene gives to be under- 
stood. It may be as well to add in passing that, after full consideration, 
I have come to the conclusion that this document is not of the sixth 
century, and therefore not by Germanus of Paris, but a production of 
the second half of the seventh or even, it may be, of the early eighth 
century’ (Ziturgica Historica p. 131). 


6. The author of the fifth-century treatise de Sacramentis insists 
(I. iv c. 4 § 14) that the consecration of the Eucharist is effected by the 
words of Christ: ‘Nam reliqua omnia, quae dicuntur in superioribus, 
a sacerdote-dicuntur : laudes Deo deferuntur (07 laus Deo defertur), 
oratio petitur pro populo, pro regibus, pro ceteris ; ubi venitur ut con- 
ficiatur venerabile sacramentum, iam non suis sermonibus utitur 
sacerdos, sed utitur sermonibus Christi’. 

It has been inferred from this passage that ‘laudes Deo deferuntur’ 
denotes the Preface concluded with the Sanctus, and that the inter- 
cessory prayers for the people, &c., mentioned next, must have followed 


1 Op. cit. p. 200. The older Gallican prayers are more probably represented 
(however imperfectly) by the Orationes Paschales of the Gallican books (see p. 224 
n. I above). 

3 This is probably a slip of the pen: I understand that the MS is of about s. ix-x. 
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the Preface, and so have stood between the Sanctus and the words 
of Institution. But the evidence reviewed in this paper makes it 
difficult to believe that these prayers ‘ for people, kings, and the rest’ 
can have been anything other than the Ovationes Solemnes said after the 
Gospel. I conclude therefore that the author, starting from the 
words of Institution, mentions the earlier elements of the mass in 
a backward order (cf. J. Z. S. vol. xx p. 224 n.2). The same view 
appears to be favoured by Dr Srawley in a note to the late Mr T. 
Thompson’s translation of the de Sacramentis, p. 110 (S.P.C.K., 1919) 


We have now traced back the Orationes Solemnes to the fifth century, 
so far as Rome is concerned. And we have identified them, as regards 
their general form and the manner in which they are said, with a series 
of prayers used in Africa before St Augustine’s day. On the strength 
of this identification we have concluded that both the Roman and the 
African prayers were in use already in the fourth century. Then we 
have seen that St Augustine describes these prayers as ‘oratio com- 
munis’, ‘orationes fidelium’, ‘orationes credentium’; and we have 
been led to infer that the Good Friday prayers are in fact nothing but 
the old Western Prayers of the Faithful. 

In a second part of this paper an attempt will be made to trace the 
history of the Prayers of the Faithful farther back and over a wider 
field, in the East as well as in the West, and to determine their relation 
to the liturgical Intercession. Meanwhile there is just a word to be 
said in regard to the conclusion already drawn. 

The identification of the Ovationes Solemnes with the old Western 
Prayers of the Faithful will not appear new, though the evidence for 
it has not previously, so far as I know, been set out in a formal 
manner: it was made long ago by Mgr Duchesne, who writes: ‘ These 
are the same petitions which we encounter, frequently repeated, in 
the daily liturgies of the Eastern Church. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that these prayers once formed part of the ordinary-Roman Mass, and 
that they were said after the lections, that is, at the place in which they 
long continued to be recited on Wednesday and Friday in Holy Week.’ * 
Edmund Bishop, on the other hand, appears to contradict this view of 
the Good Friday prayers. But he is not to be understood as denying 
that, as he puts it, they ‘are a survival of some ancient general practice 
in Rome’. - In his paper on Ayrie eleison (Lit. Hist. p. 122) he was 
concerned immediately with the view that the Orationes Solemnes 


| Christian Worship p. 173. The recital of these prayers on the Wednesday is 
prescribed in the first Roman Ordo of Mabillon, c. 28, but in connexion with the 
office of the third hour, not with the mass of the eighth hour. 
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answer to the diaconal litanies of the Eastern Church. He refused to 
accept the analogy, pointing out that in the Good Friday prayers the 
priest both propounds the theme and then himself makes the prayers. 
From other passages in his writings it is evident that Edmund Bishop 
connected the Roman prayers in his mind rather with the liturgical 
Intercession than with the diaconal litanies of the East. Whether that 
view is consistent with the conclusion drawn in this paper, that these 
prayers represent the Western Prayers of the Faithful, is a question 
which must wait for an answer until we have seen more of the history 
and relation of the liturgical Intercession, Prayers of the Faithful, and 
the ‘diaconal litanies; but without unduly anticipating I may say at 
once that I follow Mr Bishop in his refusal to connect the Good 
Friday prayers with the Eastern litanies ; and in this there is a difference 
between the explanation here offered and that given by Mgr Duchesne. 

I must not omit to mention that for my knowledge of the passages 
from St Augustine’s letter ccxvii (at p. 224 above), as also of that 
from Z/. clxxix (p. 226 n. 2) and the two from St Caesarius (p. 225), 
I am indebted to the valuable article of Mr W. C. Bishop on ‘ The 
African Rite’ in vol. xiii of this JOURNAL (pp. 250 ff). It may not be 
amiss, however, to point out that Mr Bishop has run the two separate 
passages from Z/. ccxvii into one (p. 271), and that by a slip he has 
given to Zp. clxxix the number clxxxix (p. 277). 


R. H. Conno ty. 
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NOTE ON THE TABLE OF NATIONS (GENESIS X). 


THE tenth chapter of the Book of Genesis consists of an enumeration 
of Nations, exhibited in the form of a genealogy of Shem, Ham, and 
Japheth, the three sons of Noah. First we have the sons of Japheth: 
seven northern peoples, including the Greeks (Javan—lIonians), vv. 2-5. 
Next come the sons of Ham: the four main stocks are ‘Cush’ and 
‘Misraim ’ (i.e. Egypt) and ‘ Put’ and ‘Canaan’, vv. 6-20. Last come 
the sons of Shem, vv. 21-31." 

The main purpose of the following Note is to point out a resemblance 
between certain parts of this Table of Nations and the newly discovered 
Sumerian Dynastic List. Before making the comparison, however, 
a few words about the composition of the Table itself are necessary. 
I am venturing to treat the Table as a single whole, but modern critics 
regard it as composite: vv. 8-19, 21, 24-30 are assigned to J, the 
‘ Jahwist’ compiler of ancient traditions, while the remainder (vz. 1-7 ; 
20; 22, 233; 31, 32) are assigned to P, the writer of the ‘ Priestly Code’. 
P belongs to the period of the Exile, while J is placed in the eighth 
century B.C., about the time of Ahaz and Tiglath-Pileser. 

If we divide up the Table between J and P two points seem to me 
to demand explanation: (1) if ver. 22 f* belong to P, then P gave Shem’s 
family tree twice over, for no one doubts that Gen. xi 10 ff‘ is P’s gene- 
alogy of Shem ; and (2) if vv. 13 and 14 be assigned to J, as no doubt 
they should be, then as Prof. Francis Brown says ‘ P’s list of the sons 
of Misraim has not been preserved’—a highly improbable conclusion, 
seeing that geographical knowledge must have been much more exten- 
sive,in the fifth century B.c. than in the eighth. 

The question is really a little broader than the immediate scope of 
these details. If P’s list of the peoples allied to the Egyptians is not 
extant, it is probable that it never had any existence. What interest 


? Shem is always reckoned as the eldest, but the general method of this Table is 
to exhaust the side lines and come last to the main stock, 

? So e.g. Driver Introd. to Lit. of O.T. pp. 12, 13; so also Prof. Francis Brown, 
whose Article on Geography in Ency. Bibl., published in 1901, seems to me the best 
account of Genesis x that I have read. 

8 «The sons of Shem ; Elam and Asshur and Arpachshad and Lud and Aram. . . .’ 

4 ‘These are the generations of Shem. Shem was an hundred years old, and 
begat Arpachshad two years after the flood, and Shem lived after he begat 
Arpachshad five hundred years, and begat sons and daughters’, &c. 
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had the Priestly Writer in the tribes of the Gentiles? None whatever. 
He begins with the Creation of Heaven and Earth, but his object is to 
describe the successive covenants of God with Man, each successively 
more elaborate, but more restricted in scope, and his interest is with the 
direct ancestors of the Chosen People. J, on the other hand, though 
less scientific, is far more human and encyclopaedic. Almost anything 
he knows comes in handy. He does not shrink from loading his pages 
with a list of the thirteen races of the Joktanites,' i.e. the S. Arabian 
tribes, whose existence can never at any time have bulked very largely 
in Israelite life and polity. Weseem in Gen. x 26-30 to be listening 
to a Jewish trader’s tales of foreign parts, when he had come back from 
King Solomon’s venture down the Red Sea. 

For the same reason I doubt the propriety of assigning to P the list 
of the Sons of Japheth (vv. 2-5). Ido not see what interest P would 
have in naming them. In fact, I do not see what P has to do with 
Genesis, chap. x. Possibly the final editor of the Pentateuch put ‘ These 
are the generations of’ as a heading to the Table, but beyond that I do 
not see any necessity for analysis.* The word mishpahdth, ‘clans’ or 
‘ families’, which occurs in vv. 5, 18, 20, 31, 32, is a particular favourite 
of P, but it is found elsewhere than in his work, and indeed its use here 
is almost unavoidable. 

But, of course, if the whole of ch. x be regarded as the work of one 
author it is necessary to shew that it has general cohesion. Minor con- 
tradictions are not excluded, for indeed they are not absent from 
modern works on Ethnology, but the general plan must be shewn to be 
reasonable. It is not my purpose to make a full commentary, but a few 
explanatory remarks will not be out of place. 

To begin with, the Table is neither strictly geographical nor strictly 
historical. It is not strictly geographical, i.e. it does not give an 
accurate list of the Nations in the writer’s own day, because it professes 
to represent the conditions of an earlier time, when for instance Israel 
had not entered Palestine. But, on the other hand, apart from Israel 
and some allied peoples it does give a Table of the Nations as they 
were in the writer’s day, i.e. as they are assumed always to have been, 
so that it is mainly geographical. The method is quite clearly exhibited 


1 Joktan is otherwise unknown. The Arab genealogists identified the name 
with Kahtan, the mythical ancestor of the non-Ishmaelitic S. Arabian tribes. In 
other matters the Arabic forms of Bible names are worthless, but in this case is it 
not pessible that the Biblical Yokfan was originally a traveller’s mishearing of 
Kahtan? Gen. x 26-30 rests ultimately on good information, for it contains the 
name Hadramaut. 

2 Note that the construction of ‘ unto them were sons born’ in x 1 is very similar 
to that of ‘unto Shem . .. also were children born’ in x 21, a verse universally 
assigned to J. 
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in the treatment of the sons of Canaan (vv. 15-19): I can best exhibit 
it by giving a modern paraphrase of these verses. The author says in 
effect :— 

‘The peoples of Palestine (not counting the Philistine strangers 
referred to above, ver. 14) are the Phoenicians, whose oldest settlement 
was Sidon ; the Hittites ; the various clans that traditionally occupied 
the hill-country before we Israelites arrived; the people of Arca, of 
Siana (?),? of Aradus, of Simyra, along the northern Phoenician coast ; 
and the people further inland about Hamath. Some of these stocks 
have developed considerably since their earliest settlements? From 
Sidon to Gaza, and then across to the Dead Sea [all the land W. of 
the Jordan] is reckoned as Palestine.’ 

We have now to consider what meaning is to be given to the words 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, as used in Genesis x, if we are to transfer 
them from the naive patriarchology of the Israelites to our way of 
speaking. I venture to think we may define these names thus: Shem 
includes all the peoples and tribes to which ‘we Israelites’ (as the 
writer might say) feel ourselves akin ; /apheth includes all the peoples 
to the North and North-West, while Ham includes all the peoples to 
the South and East. ‘Japheth’ and ‘ Ham’ are on this view essentially 
geographical rather than ethnological terms, while ‘Shem’ on the other 
hand does include the notion of racial kinship. Thus the Greeks and 
the Medians and the unknown peoples who lived in the direction of the 
Black Sea are all ‘Japheth’, while Egyptians and Babylonians are 
‘Ham’. 

Here we come to the heart of the matter. What has ‘Cush’, which 
means Ethiopia or Nubia, to do with ‘Cush’ who ‘begat Nimrod’? 
And if Abraham came from Ur of the Chaldees, how are the Babylonians 
to be reckoned as the children of Ham? 

The first of these questions is an old difficulty, and of course it is 
quite impossible to get rid of all confusion, whatever view we take. 
The two Cushes cannot really be the same peoples ; they have been 
confused by some one, and it does not make a very great difference 
whether we call him a ‘ writer’ or a ‘reviser’. After all, the man who 
drew up this Table was a compiler, not himself an original source of 
information. He had not himself visited Phoenicia and Egypt and 
‘Cush’ and ‘Put’, and found that the inhabitants of these countries 
were ethnically ‘Hamite’! No doubt he was working on previous 
Lists, or semi-historical accounts of foreign parts. He had no Atlas or 


1 Not clearly identified. 

2 I presume ver. 18 really means that many great towns, notably Tyre, had sprung 
up in later times, but that all the Phoenicians were to be regarded as originally 
Sidonians. 
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Map to help him. I imagine he simply confused Cush (= Ethiopia) 
with the ‘Cush’ that is really connected with the land of Shinar, 
with Babylonia. 

Who was this Cush? The name has often been connected in recent 
years with the Kossites, an Elamitic people who invaded Babylonia at 
various times. But neither in myth nor in sober history did they have 
anything to do with the beginning of Babylonian civilization. It is here 
that the results of the American excavations at Nippur help us, par- 
ticularly what is known as the Sumerian Dynastic List. This document, 
published by Dr Arno Poebel,’ consists of lists of the earliest rulers of 
Babylonia, arranged according to the towns which successively held the 
hegemony in these early times. It has been admirably discussed by 
the late Dr Leonard King in his Legends of Babylon and Egypt 
(Schweich Lectures for 1916), published in 1918.2. These early, though 
fragmentary lists of historical and semi-mythical rulers ‘prove that 
Berossus and the later Babylonians depended on material of quite early 
origin in compiling their dynasties of semi-mythical kings. In them we 
obtain a glimpse of ages more remote than any on which excavation in 
Babylonia has yet thrown light, and for the first time we have recovered 
genuine native tradition of early date with regard to the cradle of 
Babylonian culture’ (King, p. 22). 

But fully as Dr King discussed the Sumerian Dynastic List he did 
not bring forward our Table to illustrate it, and it is just that which 
I wish here to do. Indeed it is all the more appropriate, as it seems 
probable that the List professes to be concerned with the Post-Diluvian 
period (King, p. 31). 

I am not going into details, because even if I were competent to do 
so the names of individual Sumerian rulers would have as little interest 
for most of us as they would have had to the Jahwistic compiler. But 
the striking thing is that the first Sumerian Dynasty is the Kingdom of 
Kish, and when that comes to an end the Kingdom passes to Zrech. 
I suggest that the source of Gen. x 8-12 is Babylonian information 
(whether written or oral) based on the Dynastic List literature. 

Let us see whether this hint will not help us better to understand 
the Hebrew text. The Dynastic List suggests that ver. 10 does not refer 
to Nimrod but goes back to ‘Cush’ (or, as I shall henceforth vocalize 
it, ‘Kish’); and in ver. r1 it will be best to take Asshur as the nomina- 
tive.* Nothing therefore is left to Nimrod but his hunting reputation. 


1 A, Poebel Historical Texts (Univ. of Pennsylvania Museum Publ., Bab. Sect., 
vol. iv, no. I, 1914). 2 See esp. pp. 28-39, 144-146. 

% So AV and RV™8, ‘Asshur’ is semi-personified, like ‘Sidon’ in ver. 15; 
‘went forth’, of course, means ‘ was a later colony’, as in ver. 14, not ‘ started on 
a journey’. 
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He owes his mention to the proverb here quoted. The only serious 
objection I can see to this is Micah v 6, where ‘the land of Nimrod’ is 
used as a poetic synonym for Assyria, but in such a context the differ- 
ence between one part of Mesopotamia and another is unimportant. 
It is like using ‘Columbia’ for the United States, although Columbus 
never visited North America. 

The view I am here putting forward is that the glimpse into the 
ancient history of Babylonia given in Gen. x 8-10 is ultimately derived 
from the Babylonian historical tradition, of which the newly discovered 
Sumerian Dynastic List is a surviving monument. Who are these 
people who founded Kish and Erech and the other ancient seats of 
civilization in lower Mesopotamia? They were what we call the 
Sumerians, that is to say a non-Semitic race. And therefore they are 
quite properly not included in the children of Shem, but among the 
Hamites, i.e. according to J’s usage all the non-Semitic peoples to 
the South. 

I imagine that J had a real difficulty in ‘placing’ the Babylonian 
civilization, to speak in modern terms. It was so obviously different 
from all the other Semitic national organizations in language, custom, 
and developement, and the same source from whence he got his 
information about its early beginnings may have told him something 
corresponding to what we mean when we talk about ‘the absorption of 
the earlier Sumerian culture by the Semitic Babylonians’. In these 
circumstances the identification of the Aish where Babylonian civiliza- 
tion had its first seat with Ash the son of Ham must have seemed like 
a ray of light in the darkness. 

When he comes to the sons of Shem in ver. 22 we find among them: 
Asshur and Arpachshad as well as Elam and Aram. The fact of 
Asshur coming here is of course not quite consistent with ver. 11, 
if Asshur there be taken as nominative and meaning the nation, not 
the land. But it may be noted that it is not'said in so many words 
that Asshur is a son of Cush or Kish ; what is noted, as in the case of 
the Philistines, is that the Assyrian power is not immemorial, but its 
beginnings only date after the general settlement of the older nations.’ 

Finally, if a further conjecture be added to what in the nature of 


1 The rendering which makes Asshur in ver. 11 a nominative, meaning ‘the 
Assyrians’, is that of the Targums, and it seems to me most in accord with Hebrew 
syntax generally and with the construction of the clause in ver. 14 about the 
Philistines in particular For ‘to Assyria’ J writes AWS (Gen. xxv 18). Inver. 
10 ‘ Babel’ seems to be an anachronism, natural enough in a foreign writer, for 
the city of Babylon was founded later than Kish and Erech. What is wanted, of 


course, is ‘ The beginnings of the Babylonian civilization were in Kish and Erech 
and Accad...’ 
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things must be so tentative, may we not see in the story of the confusion 
of tongues at the building of the Tower of Babylon a far-off echo of 
the rise of that monstrous jargon, the ‘Semitic’ Babylonian language, 
neither a definitely alien tongue, nor a genuine Semitic manner of 
speech? It seemed to the Jews of Isaiah’s time and Jeremiah’s like 
the talk of a drunken man (Isa. xxviii 11), you could not understand 
what they say (Jer. v 15). Neither the Bible, nor as yet the cuneiform 
literature, gives any intelligible picture of the penetration of the Sumerian 
civilization by what we call the Semitic Babylonians: in Biblical 
phraseology we simply do not know how Arpachshad became the heir 
of Kish (= ‘Cush’). According to J the ancestors of Abraham and 
Terah were Arpachshad and Eber. Arpachshad seems to be connected 
with the Kashdim or Chaldaeans, and to be used as the ethnic name 
for the Sumerianized Chaldaeans. Eber, on the other hand, seems to 
denote the tribes that did not settle down and so escaped Sumerian 
influence. After 'Eber’s day the Sumerianized Chaldaeans and the 
Semites who escaped Sumerian influence part company. ‘The land is 
divided, as we read in Gen. x 25 ; what that means appears to be that 
in a few generations the ancestors of the Israelites leave ‘Ur of the 
Chaldees’ altogether, and go West. 

It is time now to drop fancy and come back to the main points here 
brought forward, which are: (1) There is no reason to think that the 
Table of Nations in Genesis x is not the work of a single compiler ; 
the minor contradictions found in it are best explained as inevitable, in 
view of the real difficulty of equating foreign names and of a reasonable 
grouping of foreign nations. (2) The passage about early Babylonia is 
founded ultimately upon native Babylonian historical tradition, of which 
a fragment has now reached us in the Sumerian Dynastic List. (3) The 
‘Cush’ of Gen. x 8 owes its pronunciation to a confusion with Cush (= 
Ethiopia) ; it does not signify the invading Kossites, but really means 
Kish, the town which Babylonian tradition regarded as the first seat of 
government, earlier than Erech. (4) The assignment of the earliest 
Babylonian civilization to a son of Ham implies a true knowledge that 
this earliest civilization was not Semitic. 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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NOTES ON SOME HEBREW PASSAGES, 
1 Kings xviii 21. 
DYByET ‘A> ONDE OMY ‘NH 


Tuts passage is involved in some obscurity. The meaning of D°NE8 
can hardly be other than ‘limp’ or ‘go lame’; but the sense attached 
to O’BYD cannot be regarded as much better than guess-work. A.V., 
R.V. ‘ How long halt ye between two opinions?’ adopt the rendering 
of the Great Bible and the Bishops’ Bible, which is also found in 
Matthew’s Bible with the variant ‘Why’? for ‘How long’? The 
rendering ‘halt (i. e. walk hesitatingly) defween’ is of course illegitimate 
for by p’npp, which can only mean ‘halt zfon’. Coverdale, in rendering 
more correctly ‘How long halte ye on both the sides?’ depends on 
Luther, ‘ Wie lange hinket ihr auf beiden Seiten?’ and this translation 
—whether by accident or design—preserves an ambiguity as to the 
meaning of D°DyD (sides of a controversy or sides of the body). 
Wycliffe renders ‘ How long halt ye into two parties?’ in accordance 
with Vulg. ‘ Usque quo claudicatis in duas partes?’ ‘The interpretation 
of p’pyD as ‘parties’ or ‘opinions’ is also found in Targ. and Pesh., 
where it extends itself to a paraphrastic rendering of D'NDD :—INX "Nox 
WWE PND PID, ~aqdO GINA oho? EggdS vbooll bro. ‘How 
long are ye divided into two divisions?’ It depends, we may presume, 
upon the fact that there is a word *"¥ meaning ‘cleft’ of a rock (Judg. 
xv 8, 11, Isa. ii 21, lvii 5), and another YD meaning ‘branch’ (Isa. 
xvii 6, xxvii 10; cf. Ezek. xxxi 6, 8) which is inferred to be so called as 
divided from the main trunk; and if, as some have thought, D°8y¥ 
‘(disquieting ?) thoughts’ (Job iv 13, xx 2; O'BIW Ps. xciv 19, - 
cxxxix 23) is connected, a possible deduction, in view of what follows 
(‘if the Lord be God, &c.’) is that the term denotes divergent opinions 
which tear the mind asunder. Yet, though the sense intended by the 
whole phrase (doubt as to which of two conclusions is correct) seems 
clear from the context, the method of expressing it by an incom- 
plete metaphor—n’nds = ‘limp’, metaphorical ; D°’pyD = ‘ opinions’ or 
‘parties’, literal—is surely very un-Hebraic. We should expect the 
metaphor to be completely carried out ; and in this respect LXX shews 
a sound sense in its interpretation of D’ayD as a part of the legs, ‘the 
hams’, “Ews ore ipeis xwAaveire éx’ dudorépas tais iyviaus; It may be 
doubted, however, whether the rendering of n°pyD by iyvva: can be philo- 
logically sustained, unless the idea is that of the two divisions into 
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which the lower part of the body is c/e/f (somewhat upon the analogy of 
Babylonian puridu ‘the fork’ of the body). But at any rate the fem. 
‘AY is strongly in favour of the view that the obscure term really denotes 
some part of the body which forms a pair. 

The suggestion has not, I believe, been put forward that p*DyD may 
be identical with Babylonian séfé (plural) or Sép@ (dual), ‘feet’. The 
é in $4pu would naturally indicate a medial guttural in a West Semitic 
equivalent ; cf. with medial y, dédu = Syn ‘lord’, ¢ému = DYD ‘ taste, 
behaviour, &c.’; with medial n, vému = 0M ‘compassion’, énu = 
iM ‘to grind’, réku = PT) ‘to be distant’. Bab. § = Heb. 0 is seen in 
Jammu = (BD), plur. 090, Sipru = "8D, Sému = fi8D, faknu = jd, 
Yigaru = “30—all or most of which terms in Hebrew are probably loan- 
words from Babylonian. The sense ‘Why limp ye upon both feet?’ 
seems to be exactly what we require. If D'BYD = ¥4p¢, it is probable 
that the vocalization is incorrect ; and the form may originally have 
been DY2YD. It may perhaps be objected to this suggestion that we do 
not usually find synonyms employed to denote parts of the body; but 
at any rate we have O13) and pYyoN, both ‘loins’, while D°T and O82 
as in usage practical synonyms. 


Psalm xxxii 9. 
P27 PY TIBD vw. waA~ es 
pina? fy Ie] wee 


Woe 2p da 


The difficulty of this passage is well known. I have no fresh sugges- 
tion to make as to the meaning of ™Y, which I must assume (in default 
of a better explanation) to mean ‘youthful age’ (cf. Ps. ciii 5, 371 
||"2492). I now wish to point out that the clauses are certainly wrongly 
divided. ‘The Psalm as a whole is not particularly well preserved, but 
we can have no difficulty in detecting that its original rhythm is that 
which we usually associate with the 4nd (though it is by no means 
confined to dirges), viz. a scheme of 3 + 2 rhythmical beats. Reading 
7022 for {2}, and 32" for 357, we may divide the verse as follows :— 

TIHD DIO? THAW 
m2 PID NY 
bina? my 172 
Pe ITY 53 
‘Be not like to horse or mule 
which understands not bridle: 


With halter must his youth be curbed ; 
he will not come nigh thee.’ 
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Thus we see that the reference is not to horses and mules as a whole, 
but to «ndbroken horses and mules. Those who have had any experience 
of bridling young half-broken horses, or of attempting to mount them 


when bridled, will recognize the justice of the statement ‘he will not 
come nigh thee’. 


Though I hit upon this division of the verse independently, I cannot 
claim priority in it. It goes back to Schnurrer (Dissert. philol. crit. 
1790, p. 139), and is quoted from him by Rosenmiiller. 


Psalm xlv 7 a. 
Ty} DPY ON TROD 
I see no reason why D°ndx JNDD should not mean ‘Thy throne is 
God’, this standing for ‘Thy throne is God’s (throne)’. We have an 


exact parallel for such a construction in the Babylonian Creation- 


Epic iv 4, 6, where the gods, in praise of Marduk as their champion 
against Tidmat, exclaim, 


Simatha la Sanan sekarka (ilu) Anu 


‘Thy destiny is unequalled, thy command is Anu’. 
Here ‘thy command is Anu’ clearly means ‘thy command is Anu’s 
(command) ’. 


Psalm lviii 9 a. 
wba opp diday ing 
It is needless to enlarge upon the difficulties of this passage—the daz. 
dey. bboy, supposed to mean ‘snail’ (borrowed in this sense in 
N. Heb., and in Jewish Aram. xddan, but otherwise unsubstantiated), 


the curious DA (from pp?), and the forced sense demanded, ‘ goes 
into melting’ or ‘goes as a melting thing’, i.e. ‘ melts as it goes’. 


A trifling alteration of the consonants gives the reading DDD nd>ay id 
7m ‘Like a stream which trickles away and disappears’. This I take 
to be a marginal gloss upon z. 8 nd 35a? Dy") IND Let them 
melt away like water that runneth apace ’. 


Job xxxviii 14. 

onin 7h 7BqnA 

waa? ip 3H 
This passage occurs in a description of the phenomena produced on 
the earth by the sunrise. Its meaning has been well summarized by 
Dr Driver: ‘ As the clay takes shape under the seal, so the earth, form- 


less in the darkness, receives shape and form in the light; and the 
VOL. XXI. R 
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things upon it stand out each in its proper colour and relief, like a gar- 
ment in folds’. It is hardly possible, however, to accept 8°NN, R.V. 
‘And ail things stand forth’ being forced and cumbrous. We may 
emend 38°9M, which seems to be the reading presupposed by Vulg. 
‘et stabit’. ‘The sense then is 

‘It is changed like day under the seal, 

And stands forth like a garment’. 

The purpose of this note is not merely to advocate this trifling 
emendation, but to call attention to an analogy which may well have 
been in the writer’s mind. In the Babylonian Creation-Epic (iv 19 ff) 
the gods set a test of power to Marduk, the god of light and creator, by 
placing a garment before him :— 

‘Speak with thy mouth; let the garment perish; 

Once more command it, and let the garment be whole”. 
Then he spake with his mouth; the garment perished : 
Once more he commanded, and the garment was created ’. 

If we are right in tracing a connexion between this passage and the 
simile employed in Job, the Biblical passage throws light upon the inner 
meaning of the Babylonian. It would seem to be a figure of the 
alternate obscuring and revealing of earth’s surface at sunset and sunrise, 
produced by the movements of the god of light. That the author of 
Job was acquainted with the Creation-Epic (i 113 ff) is not obscurely 
hinted by his allusion to ‘the helpers of Rahab’ in ch. ix 13, i.e. the 
monstrous brood of Tidmat which she produced to aid her in her 
conflict with the gods. 


Ecclesiasticus iv 26 3. 
Hebrew nbay ‘ed sioyn de 
Greek kal py Bualov pov rorapov 


What is the meaning of the obscure precept ‘Stand not against 
a stream’ in the midst of a context (vv. 20-28) which inculcates the 
right moral and mental attitude of the ‘ wise’, especially in regard to 
speech? Since the temptation in human intercourse is to ‘go with the 
stream’, advice not to stand against it is surely peculiarly misplaced. 
The solution of the difficulty is so obvious that it may already have 
been made, though I find no allusion to it in Dr Oesterley’s commentary 
(Camb. Bib.). The Syriac reads Jlae Sacod pooh Yo, which 
suggests that in place of nay we should read mov. Thus the sense 
intended is ‘Stand not in the presence of folly’, i.e. ‘do not acquiesce 
in foolish talk and action’ (for ‘stand’ in this sense cf. Ps. i 1). This 
suits the connexion with v. 27, 752 ba yen by, kal pi trootpwoys 


ceavtTov dvOpwrw pwpd. (ma>30) moa is a favourite word in Ecclesiastes. 
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Ecclesiasticus v 10. 
ways dy Rep Ayn 
771 FT) TAS 


Here the Greek and Syriac offer a text identical with the Hebrew. 
‘Let thy speech be one’ can only be explained as meaning ‘ Be con- 
sistent in speech’. The connexion with vv. 11-13 suggests, however, 
that the thought of the writer is that, while mental apprehension should 
be swift and sure, speech should be considered and deliberate. The 
simple correction of “M8 for 79% makes the couplet run— 

‘Be steadfast (i.e. well-assured) in thy understanding, 
And afterward let thy speech be’. 


The meaning is—‘ Do not speak till you are well-assured of what you 
have to say’. 


C. F. BurRNEY. 


PSALM Lxxxv 9. 


THE recent discussion in this JouRNAL of the Hebrew text of the 
passage above referred to has reminded me that about half a century 
ago I sent to the late Professor Weir, of Glasgow, a conjectural emen- 
dation of the last clause of the verse, and that in some extracts from 
that scholar’s note-books, published in the Zxfositor a few years back, 
I had the surprise of finding my conjecture recorded, with my name 
and address appended. 

My proposal was to read ndo 2 ~ be instead of nbd swede, 
This was of course suggested by the rendering of the LXX, xai éwi rovs 
émuotpépovras mpos avTov kapdiav. It is evident that the Greek translator 
read 35; and if this reading be correct the acceptance of ‘ Selah’ seems 
inevitable, in spite of the absence of diayadya in the Greek; the LXX 
and the Masoretic text do not always agree with regard to the insertion 
of this word. It appears to me that one strong argument in favour of 
the originality of the reading 25 is that in the older Hebrew alphabet 
there is very little resemblance between the letters 2 and 3, which in the 
later square character are almost indistinguishable. As the MS which 
the Greek translator had before him was presumably written in the 

R 2 
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ancient script, it is not likely that he can have misread a 3 as a3, while 
the converse misreading on the part of a later scribe would be quite 
natural. 

On the other hand, the Greek translator appears to have read 131w” as 
the received Hebrew text does; and as it did not occur to him to 
suppose that Ss) had here a vocalization different from that which it has 
in the two preceding clauses, he had to extract the most plausible sense 
he could out of an ungrammatical passage. I am bound to confess 
that the palaeographical consideration which I have adduced in support 
of the reading 25 is a somewhat serious difficulty in the way of my pro- 
posal to correct 121w into "w ; for although the 3 and the ‘\ are suffi- 
ciently similar in the ancient Hebrew character, the » and the } are 
about as unlike as any two letters could be. 

Whether my suggestion has any value I must leave it to the judge- 
ment of better Hebraists than myself to determine. I am quite aware 
that it is not free from difficulty. I have already referred to the palaeo- 
graphical objection ; and it may perhaps be doubted whether so common 
an expression as a5 »"w” would be likely to be corrupted at all, even in 
copying from a badly written MS. Then I have felt from the first that 
the verse, as I proposed to read it, seems to conclude rather feebly and 
unrhythmically ; but I doubt whether any other conjecture that has been 
offered is in this respect much better. The traditional text (in which 
many eminent scholars have found no stumbling-block) gives excellent 
sense and rhythm; but the sentence comes in rather abruptly, and 
I find it difficult to persuade myself that $x has not the same pronun- 
ciation and meaning in the three successive clauses. The case for » 
nbp, too, appears to me to be strong. While I do not feel great confi- 
dence in the correctness of my own conjecture, I cannot help thinking 
that the received text requires emendation of some kind. 


HENRY BRADLEY. 
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‘HIMSELF HE CANNOT SAVE,’ 
(Ps. xxii 29 and Mark xv 31.) 


THE last clause in Ps. xxii 29 (7°7 sb {W521 ‘ Even he that cannot keep 
his soul alive’, R.V.) presents not a few difficulties as regards text, and 
context, and exegesis. I shall endeavour to bring forward new evidence 
that the clause is a gloss, to elucidate its context, to explain its meaning 
and raison d’étre, and finally to shew the use which has been made of it 
in an important passage in the Gospels. 

Most commentators, modern and other, retain the clause in the 
text and attach it to the preceding line as in the M.T., R.V., A.V., &c. 
Briggs, e.g. in the Jnternational Critical Commentary renders ‘Then 
shall bow down all about to descend to the dust and he who doth not 
keep himself alive’,and comments ‘The versions and interpreters have 
many suggestions here, but none are so simple as the Hebrew which 
gives an explanatory complement to the previous clause’. 

What seems to have escaped notice hitherto is the fact that what 
immediately precedes the clause as we have it now is a tretrameter 
quadruplet, each line of which ends with such markedly similar 
formation as to exclude the possibility of these further words having 
ever been part of the original stanza. 

The stanza is in vv. 28-30 which in Kittel’s edition is set forth 
as follows :— 


pas vas b> minds sem mop 28 
p minayeds ppd nnnem 
ona Sem anda mm 95 29 
san xd qwpn spy stds qyisy yond pasmse tds nnnem Sox 30 
The key to the stanza lies in the four endings :— 
yx *pax 55 
ona mnawn 55 
yas svn 55 
spy vm 55 
By the excision from the beginning of v. 28 of 21 which is actually 


marked off in the M.T. in a way which not infrequently indicates an 
addition to the original text ; by the omission of v. 29, a tetrameter line 
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which has no mate; and by some slight minor alterations as suggested 
by Kittel, &c., the original stanza may readily be restored thus :— 
prs ‘pasa mabe 1a 
mya minpennd3 wed nine 
yas ein>> nner + I 
spy vrs wos? yd 
Let there return unto Jahveh all the ends of the earth 
Let there worship before Him all the kindreds of the nations 


Even Him let there worship all the fat ones of the earth 
Before Him let there bow all those who go down to the dust. 


When the stanza is thus set out it is obvious that the clause Ww») 
mn xd can have had no place in it originally, and that it certainly 
did not constitute the closing words of the last line. 

It is more difficult to rule out definitely the suggestion made by 
certain commentators (e.g. Cheyne and Kirkpatrick) that the clause 
under discussion should be attached as part of the text to what follows. 
Cheyne’s rendering is ‘ And as for him that kept not his soul alive His 
seed shall be reckoned unto Jehovah’. Kirkpatrick’s is very similar 
* And as for him that kept not his soul alive His seed shall serve him’. 
All one can say is (1) that the Hebrew is extraordinarily awkward 
(if this is really the meaning it was originally intended to convey), 
and (2) that in these and similar renderings and arrangements any 
regular metrical form suggested for vv. 31 and 32 breaks down if this 
clause is inserted at the beginning as part of the text. 

It may not be out of place here to venture to add yet one other to 
the many attempts at restoring these two verses to their original form. 
There are so many conjectures possible that one can only claim 
probability for this new one and point out that at least it has the merit 
of a consistent metre and parallelism. The M. T. runs as follows :— 


sviad eed TaDY wTIyT YY 31 

rnvy a abia nyd inpty T1349 wD 32 
The only major emendations required are the substitution of py 
for 1393)', and the addition of mm at the end, in agreement with the 


LXX. Minor alterations are in the main also supported by the LXX. 
The passage now resolves itself into a tetrameter triplet as follows :— 


"PRD BD! Py? IY 
NPIS Way KBr Tis 
rma my vp abi oy 
{i the seed of Jacob tell of the Lord 


Let (this) generation come and declare his righteousness 
(Let) a people yet unborn (declare) that Jahveh hath taken action. 
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Again it is obvious that there is no place for mn xd wes at the 
commencement of this stanza, either as a first line or as part of the 
first line of the triplet. 

The preceding quadruplet and this triplet, though they are probably 
not directly connected with one another, would both seem to be 
ascriptions of praise to Jahveh called forth by the thought expressed in 
v. 25—‘ For he hath not despised, he hath not scorned the affliction of 
the afflicted one, Nor hath he hid his face from him, But when he cried 
unto him he heard.’ And this verse would seem to be the source or 
subject of almost all the sections which go to make up the second part 
(viz. vv. 23-32) of the Psalm. 

The foregoing conclusions exclude the clause under discussion from 
a place in the original text. The question then arises as to its 
significance and raison d’étre as a gloss. Such critics as do regard it as 
a gloss (e.g. Wellhausen and C. F. Kent), though without recognizing 
the reasons just set forth, take it to be a gloss on the preceding words. 
Wellhausen renders it ‘and he who hath not preserved his life’; Kent 
somewhat similarly ‘even he who doth not keep his soul alive’. 
But mn x5 we is not the natural way of saying either of these 
things. It is only the supposed necessity for making their sense fit the 
preceding context—a necessity which holds good only if the words are 
retained in the text—which compels the translator to give them some 
such meaning. 

Apart from this necessity, apart that is from the immediate context, 
a perfectly simple and literal translation of the clause is this ‘And 
(or but) himself he did not save’. It is not necessary to point out that 
wp) frequently, and in later Hebrew normally, means ‘self’. It is placed 
first in the clause for the sake of emphasis or contrast. 7n in the Piel 
means ‘save alive’ or more simply ‘save’. It is rendered as owfew by 
the LXX, e.g. Ps. xxix 4 (M. T. xxx 4). 

I would suggest then that the clause is a misplaced gloss, referring 
primarily not to its context, but in general to the original Psalm 
(vv. 1-21), to which all the rest is a later, though most valuable, 
addition. 

It is in fact a comment on the fate of the Sufferer as there depicted, 
which becomes deeply interesting and significant, if one is right in 
conjecturing that it was made in the light of Isaiah liii, or at any rate 
that it arose out of the same circle of ideas. 

The implication of the comment seems to have been as follows. 
In one sense it was true that Jahveh had triumphantly vindicated 
(npty in v. 32 may possibly be a reference to this vindication) His 
suffering servant, as suggested implicitly and explicitly in vv. 23-32. 
The suffering of that servant might indeed, in some mysterious way, be 
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for the redemption of his fellows as suggested in Isaiah liii and even of 
the world (vv. 28-30). The sufferer, in his suffering, might have been 
God’s instrument for the saving of others, du¢ it was at the price of his 
own martyrdom, himself he did not save. 

One is tempted to conjecture that the form of the Gloss originally ran 
thus A Cy We.) 7M DMNX but that only the second half became 
incorporated in the text. 

However that may be, it seems clear that it was at least the words 
mn xd wa (Himself he did not save) which the writer of the Crucifixion 
narrative (Mark xv 31 and Matt. xxvii 42) was echoing when he summed 
up the mocking comments of the chief priests in the words ‘ Others he 
saved, himself he cannot save’ (ddXovs Ecworer, éavrov od Sivara cicat). 

There can be no question but that that most sacred story of the 
Crucifixion was told in language closely reminiscent of Ps. xxii, the 
narrator directly borrowing or slightly adapting such clauses and sen- 
tences in the Psalm as were appropriate. We may now claim that 
this is another phrase which must be added to the list of those thus 
honoured. 

It is to be noticed that the quotation is not from the LXX, which 
reads » Yuxy pov aire Cy (MM 1) ‘Y52), but directly from the Hebrew 
(or from some version which almost literally followed the Hebrew 
which, however, no extant version does). 

Perhaps it may be of interest to close the discussion of this phrase 
by quoting part of Kimchi’s comment on it, or rather on the Christian 
usage of it, which shews clearly that the Christian commentators, 
whose work he knew, applied it to Christ in much the same way as 
was done by the Gospel writer, though it is not apparent that they 
equated the N.T. and O.T. phrases. Kimchi himself, curiously 
enough, on the other hand, unconsciously echoes the sentiments of 
the chief priests in the gospel narrative. His comment runs thus: 
‘And the Uncircumcised interpret this Psalm of Jesus. They say 
that he is a god “ before whom bow down all who go down to the 
dust”, though it was not his good” pleasure to save himself (1w53 nynd). 
But that specifically for this he came down to take flesh, that they 
might slay the flesh and that thereby “all who go down” to Gehenna 
might be saved. Wherefore it was not his good pleasure to save 
himself (wa: nx nrnd) but he delivered himself into the hand of his 
slayers...... They say that it was not his good pleasure to save 
himself (wp) nx nvnd) nor to rescue himself from the hand of his 
slayers. If so, why then did he cry ‘x ‘nary nnd x ‘Sy, although it 
was not his good pleasure to be saved?’ 


Rosert A. AyTOUN. 
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MATERIAL FOR THE INTERPRETATION OF THE 
ASCENSIO ISAIAE. 


i. It is natural to credit the deeds of the dvamatis personae of this 
writing with the singular significance that if they had not been written 
there would have been no apocryphon. But the names of those who act 
have a more singular significance, for without them there would have 
been no dramatic idea. This also might seem to be an expected 
feature in a work with any dramatic quality; and especially so if it 
should be dealing with historic folk. Their names are their dramas 
in miniature. And they act them anew whenever they rise in the 
memory. The names in the Ascensio are of this sort. They are big 
names in the History of Religions. And herein they surpass the names 
which evoke the usual historic drama—they contain drama within 
drama, and can act their origins and developement and the hour in 
which they are embodied in literary form; whilst the other names set 
up their stage as if history began and ended with their play. The 
discovery of these things is asked for by the whole book. 

A. Balkira, v 3: 

Et Balkira [et] Mekémbékiis steterunt ante Isaiam [ridentes] sub- 

ridentes. (Dillmann.’) 

And Balchiré, with the aid of Mechémbéchis, stood up before 

Isaiah, [laughing] deriding. (Charles.*) 
Et Balkira dans Mekémbékous se tenait devant Isaie en riant 
{souriant]. (Tisserant.”) 

Thus the three chief translations render an important passage. 
Other mention of Balkira is in i 8, ii 5, 12, 16(?), iii 1, 3, 6, 12, V 2, 3, 
5, 8, 12, 15. The name has not been kept in one spelling. The three 
versions of the book would account for the differences. The variants 
are these: (1) in the Greek version, BeA:yeuip, BeAxepd, Bexepd, 
Bexepds (iii to so-called Gk. Legend), MeAyepd; (2) in the Latin 
version, Bechira ; (3) in the Ethiopic version, Abkira, Balkira, Belakira, 
Belkira, Ibkira, Malkira, Melkira, Milkiras. Canon Charles* has made 
these many forms into three ; since the Ethiopic Ab-, Ib-, and M- forms 
are variants of the BeAyeipa and Beyerpa Greek forms, and the Malkira 
of i 8 is to be retained as a surname of Sammaél. Professor Francois 


1 Ascensio Isaiae, 1877, 21. 2 The Ascension of Isaiah, 1900, 40. 
3 Ascension d’Isaie, 1909, 129. # Charles, 13 and 6. 
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Martin’ has made these three forms into two by shewing that Malkira 
is not a surname of Sammaél but is a separate name, and that it is only 
another M- variant for Balkira. ‘There is then agreement upon certain 
primary forms of this name: BeAyeupa, Bexepa ; Bechira; Belkira. 

One meaning of the name has been suggested. Gesenius* ex- 
plained it by turning it into Hebrew, and said that Balkira is equiva- 
lent to M7P73, that is ‘lord of the world’. ‘Elle est trés improbable’, 
remarks Tisserant. Canon Charles quotes it, and Dillmann queries it.* 
These two ancient forms of the name and this explanation make up 
a first problem in the Ascensio. 

It is said by all excellent commentators that a literary influence in 
the writing of the Isaian apocryphon is to be found in the Greek Books 
of the Kings. The context to the appearance of the name Balkira in 
ii 12 is a very clear instance. There Balkira is said to be of the family 
of a certain Zedekiah,‘ the son of Chenaan, who, in the days of Ahab, 
was the chief of the prophets of Baal; and it goes on to state how 
Ahaziah was prophesied against by Elijah. It is not to be questioned 
that this context is from 1 Kings xxii and 2 Kings i. It is equally sure 
that the motive for using these chapters is in their Baal lore. Many 
of the actors in the Ascensio either come from or are related with his 
worship ritual. The first part of Balkira’s name, Be- or BeA-, Bal- 
or Bel-, is the god’s name. Is not the second part also his name? 
The tradition of this second part seems steady in the three versions of 
the book: -yeup, -yxepa; -chira; -kira. They have revoiced a very 
little an ancient plural form of xépas, a Aorn, whose nominative plural 
was xépaa Or xépa.° Thus the whole name would mean Baal of or with 
the horns. What evidence can the Greek Kings lend in support of this 
view ? 

The concern of 1 Kings xxii, and its double 2 Chronicles xviii, is with 
the war between Israel and Syria. Another war is also being waged, 
and its protagonists are Micaiah and Zedekiah. The first would have 
the king trust in the spiritual might of his God; but the second made 
the substantial insignia of his God (xai éxoinoev éavtG Sedexias vids Xaava 
xépata oSnpa), and said, ‘with these shalt thou push the Syrians, until 
they be consumed ’.* Biblical exegetes have failed to see the meaning of 
these ‘horns of iron’. The most recent commentary on the Chronicles” 
illustrates this point. Its authors interpret them as being (1) an emblem 


1 Martin Orient. Literatur-Zeitung, 1908, 220 ff; also Tisserant, 89. 
2 Gesenius Studien und Kritiken, 1830, 244 ff. 
3 Tisserant, 97; Charles, 14; Dillmann, 66. 
* Charles, ad loc. 

5 Cf. e.g. Iliad iv 109, Od. xix 211. 

6 1 Kings xxii 11 and 2 Chron. xviii 10. 

7 Curtis and Madson Commentary on the Books of the Chronicles, 1910, 397- 
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of offensive power, citing Deut. xxxiii 17, Am. vi 13, Jer. xlviii 25, 
Dan. viii 3 ff ; or (2) a symbol of captivity, citing Jer. xxvii 2, xxviii ro ff. 
Not one of these instances is a parallel to the deed of the prophet of 
Baal. Each is from the familiar vocabulary of Hebrew poetry. But 
when the wearer of the ‘horns of iron’ came into the battle, Baa/ of the 
horns had come upon the field; and the Syrians would be overcome. 
Then these horns put the wearer into theophoric condition. He 
became the god with the horns. Two values have arisen for the name 
Balkira besides its meaning. It is a divine name and a theophoric 
name and state; other evidence must now be brought forward to confirm 
these two values. (1) As a divine name it is found with the god who 
displaced Baal. Zeus came into Baal’s estate, or as Olympiodorus says, 
BjAov, Aia.' When a Sidonian woman set up an altar to Zeus in Rome 
she inscribed on it Au xepavyiw.? Many generations before Pindar 
worshipped his god with the title xepatos.* When this Baal-Zeus went 
into Egypt he bore the other name of xepacoto or of xepaod* or of Corni- 
geri.’ This evidence can be given at greater length; but all that is 
necessary here is in the above examples. (2) As a theophoric name or 
condition it is found with men who assumed the god’s insignia. For 
instance, on the gold staters and silver tetradrachms of the founder of 
the Seleucid kingdom, Seleucus is represented without helmet and with 
the bull’s horn from the side of his head. On other coins he is helmeted, 
and his helmet has the horn and ear of the bull. Moreover, Seleucus 
bore the name xepadxos.” The coins of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
overcame Ptolemy at Salamis, shew him with the bull’s horn from his 
forehead.* Lysimachus of Thrace is horned; and on Macedonian 
eoins so also is Alexander the Great.? The divine and theophoric 
values of the name are sufficiently shewn. Is Balkira used in the 
Ascensio in these two ways ? 

There is evidence for the double use of the name in the apocryphon. 
1. As a divine name: v 3 ‘Et Balkira dans Mekémbékous’, to quote 
a representative translation again. The second name, for it will be 
shewn to be such, is that of a human agent who is being moved, by 
a spiritual power within him named Balkira, to act against Isaiah. This 
explains the use of the name Balkira in v 2, 5, 8, 12, 15 —that is to say, the 
divine inspirer is mentioned as the chief actor in them, and in v 3 is said 
through whom he acts. i 8 ‘ Et Balkira servira Sammaél dans Manassé’, 
as Professor Martin rightly renders the sentence, is in line with the use 

' Olympiodorus Alex. Frag. in Ieremiae Epistolam 40 (P. G. xciii 777 A). 

2 Gauckler Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comm. di Roma, 1907, 71. 

3 Pausanias ix 16. 1. * Kaibel Epigr. Gr. 833 and 833. 

5 CI. L. viii go18. ® Hill Historical Greek Coins, 1906, 118-119. 

7 Anth, Pal. vi 10. 3; see also Cook Zeus, 1914, i 511. 1. 

8 Hill, 120. ® Hill, 121 and 188, 
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of the name in chapter five. Further, ii 5, after that the passage has 
been emended later in this study, will be seen to be another illustration 
of this use. 2. As a theophoric name: the third chapter offers a simple 
contrast between Balkira, a priestly servant, and Beliar, a divine lord. 
iii 1. Bexepa, Bechira; 3. ofros, Bechira; 6. MeAyewpd, Bechira ; 
11. Bed‘ap, Beliar; 12. BeAyewpd, Bechira; 13. Bediap, Beliar. ii 12 
‘There was in Samaria, a man of the name of Balkira’, &c.—so the 
Ethiopic can be translated, but the Greek has a lacuna: xai .. . é& 
Sapapia & (6)vopa hv Bedryesp xrA. The filling of that gap will not be 
found to deny that here the name has theophoric value. These matters 
will harmonize with others which have been discovered, and their full 
help will be seen for the understanding of the Ascensvo. 

B. Matanbukus, ii 4: 

Et convertit cor suum Manasse, ut serviret Beriali, nam angelus 
(princeps) iniquitatis dominatus huius mundi est Berial, cuius 
nomen Matanbukus. (Dillmann, 6-7.) 

And Manasseh turned aside his heart to serve Beliar ; for the angel 
of lawlessness, who is the ruler of this world, is Beliar, whose name 
is Matanbichis. (Charles, 10-11.) 

Et Manassé tourna son cceur vers le service de Beliar,— car l’ange 
d’iniquité, qui est la puissance de ce monde, est Beliar — dont le 
nom est Matanboukous. 

The other explicit mention of this name is in v 3, with the form there 
of Mekembekous. A notable variant in spelling is Matanbakas, ii 4 (B). 
There is as yet neither Greek nor Latin for this name. Previous 
attempts on this name by Liicke and Beer, who have Hebraized it, 
RPI jFto—that is ‘useless gift’ or ‘gift of nothingness’ in their 
renderings—have been surpassed by the fresh suggestions of Professor 
Burkitt. This scholar has conjectured that in the two forms of this 
name there are Ethiopic equivalents for da perepyvxdoews in ba-mekem- 
bekus and for peréwpvyos in Matanbukus.' But are not these two 
forms one name? The form Mekembékis is due to the Ethiopic 
scribe who wrote a 4af for a /aif as it is in Matanbikis; or who, in 
other words, wrote a character like an inverted upsilon instead of one 
like an inverted omega, one arching stroke of the pen instead of two. 
And is not the name a priestly name? For its first part Matan- there 
is the Hebrew analogue in if, the name of a priest of Baal in 
2 Kings xviii 2, 2 Chron. xxiii 17, Jer. xxxviii 1. Better still, since it 
is fuller and nearer, is the Phoenician priestly name Syaann.? The 
first part of the name is Phoenician ; and so is its second part -bakas, 

1 Burkitt Jewish and Christian Apocalypses, 1913, 74; cf. James The Camb. Rev., 
1918, 438. 

*, Davis Phoenician Inscriptions in the British Museum, 1863, e. g. No. 56 (Pl. xix), 
No. 63 (Pl. xxii). 
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which is the form preserved by B. This confidence is possible through 
the lexicographer Hesychius, who has an entry that reads Bdxxov 
kAavOpdv. doivixes. An eminent archaeologist doubts the meaning given 
by Hesychius, and considers it to be not more than an etymological 
guess. He goes on to equate it with the Egyptian word daka, ‘a bull’. 
Hesychius, however, contributes a definite sanction to the present 
discussion that the second part of the name Matanbakas or Matanbaktis 
is Phoenician, whether it means ‘lamentation’ or ‘bull’; and that if 
the union of Phoenician and Egyptian equivalents is correct, then the 
meaning ‘ bull’ would be a natural component in a priest’s name whose 
god was ‘ Baal of the horns’, since those horns were from the bull. The 
discovery of a Phoenician element in the apocryphon is also of moment 
for its interpretation. 

This conclusion on the name throws light on two passages. The 
lacuna in the Greek of ii 12 has been referred to. It can now be filled 
in, kai... év Sapapia © (6)vona tv Bedryevdp xri., with the Greek trans- 
literation of the Phoenician name. Thus there would be in ii 12 the 
nominal indices of the psychical conditions of v 3. The priest’s names 
are from and by the god who works in and through him. 

The second passage is ii 4, which was the starting-point of this 
examination of the priest’s name. Now, if this be the priest’s name, 
then the name cannot belong to Beliar as the Ethiopic appears to make 
out. There has been dropped a tiny phrase which was either ‘ dy that 
one’ or ‘by him’, ii 4 should then read, ‘And Manasseh turned his 
heart to serve Beliar,—for the prince of iniquity, who is the ruler of this 
world, is Beliar—{by him or by that one) whose name is Matanbakis, 
and he joyed in Jerusalem because of Manasseh, and strengthened him 
in the apostatizing and in the iniquity which were disseminated in 
Jerusalem’. Again, it is to be noticed that this is exactly how the 
name of the priest stands to the Balkira hypostasis of the god Baal. 
It will be seen later how Beliar stands in the scheme of the Ascensio. 

C. Sad6k (Zaddx), Saddkias (Sedexias), ii 12: 

(the passage continues after the quotation made from it above) 

e cognatis Saduciae, filii Chanaan, pseudoprophetae, cuius domi- 
cilium in Bethlehem erat. Et Ezechias filius Chanani, qui frater 
patris eius (erat), diebus Ahabi, regis Israelis, magister erat quad- 
ringentorum prophetarum Baalis, isque in maxillam percussit et 
obiurgavit Michiam filium Amidae prophetam. 13 Et is obiurgatus 
est ab Ahabo, et in carcerem coniectus est Michias cum Sadocia 
propheta erant cum Ochozia filius Almérém Balaav. (Dillmann, 9.) 
Charles (13-14) has, ii 12: Zedekiah; Chenaan; +Hezekiaht; 
13: Zedekiah ; Ahaziah the son of Ahab, king in Samaria. 
Tisserant (98-99) ii 12: Sedecias; 13: Sedecias 
1 Cook, i 438; cf. Budge The Gods of the Egyptians, 1904, ii 352. 
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The Baal priest with the theophoric name, Balkira, is said to be of 
the family of him who made the ‘horns of iron’. The writer of the 
Ascensio is at this place under some influence from 1 Kings xxii and 
2 Kings i. Attention to this fact has been drawn already. For reasons 
which will be shewn in their place, but which here may be summarized 
by the fact that the name Sad6k (Sade«) occurs elsewhere in the book, 
it is worthy of remark that the Ethiopic manuscripts preserve the name 
in ii 13 as Sadékias. Then the problem presented in this part of the 
text is not so much how the writer used the Kings source, but why it 
was used. Before entering upon that question some other textual 
difficulties must be faced. The Ethiopic version apparently puts the 
prophet of God, Micaiah, to jail with the prophet of Baal, Sadékias, 
and at the bidding of Sadékias himself through Ahab. That this 
could not have been the original text is outside argument. The Greek 
version, as edited by Grenfell and Hunt, reads: ii 13 «ai airis dé 
bBplio)Oy bd “AyaaB Kai €BAnOn Muyaias cis pvdaxyv. ‘xai Fw’ ple)ra 
Redexiov rod Wevdorpopyro(v) dvros: Foav pera "Oxoleiov viod "Ada(y) ev 
Xepwpa... That the full stop should come after the phrase «is @vAaxyy 
is certain. But what of the sentence that follows? It has been 
rendered ‘(And he was) with Zedekiah the prophet: they were with 
Ahaziah the son of Ahab, king of Samaria’. (Charles, 15). That is 
to say, this rendering follows the punctuation of the Greek version, and 
translates according to the Ethiopic version except in the case of the 
phrase ‘xai jv'. Moreover, it seems to place two orthodox prophets in 
the company of Ahaziah, whose unorthodoxy is the subject of 2 Kings i. 
The Greek evidently makes the religious distinction, though the phrase 
Tov Wevdorpodpyro(v) dvros- does not make the meaning clear. The three 
men in the Greek do not make congenial company. But the Greek 
manuscript has this reading Wevdorpodyro ovres. Did not then the 
original have a sentence here with the plural participle, ‘false prophesying’, 
as its determining verb? And its sense would have run, ‘And with 
Sad6ékias false prophesying were Ochozias son of Alam and Balkira’. 
The Greek of ii 13 does not serve for this last restitution. Both the 
Greek and the Ethiopic of ii 16, where is Bexyepa or Abkira or Ibkira, 
do serve that end. And it is Balkira which might replace Iy4llerias 
in ii 15%; since it is some relative of Sadékias who is demanded in the 


1 For Charles’s suggested resolution of this name, p. 87. 1; Tisserant renders 
ii 13: ‘avec le prophéte Sédécias; ils furent avec Ochozias, fils d’Alamérém 
Balalaaw’.. . . Cf. Greek ii t5 ’AAdy and Latin ii 15 Achab. 

2 The conjecture has been made that this name is a corrup‘ion of ‘EA:é(ep, and 
because of the entries in the Paschal Chronicle: joav ~.vdorpopara "ECexias xai 
"Ersé(ep wai GAA v', and WevSompoppra Sedexias, "EXé{ep wai G\Aoe rerpa-dcror (P. G. 
xcii 264 D, 268B). This is due to Dr Beer. 
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text from ii 12 onwards, and by the immediate context of ii 15-16,' as 
well as by the opening and progress of chapter iii. Another reason for 
this restitution perhaps comes from the Latin version: ii 15 ‘cum 
Ochodiam filium Ahab, qui fuerat doctor eorym Gamarias de monte 
Efrem’. Gamarias? is as far from Iy4llerias as is Balkira, that is if it 
is taken as a personal name. But let it be thought to be a geographical 
name brought into proper conjunction with mount Efrem by the Latin 
scribe, then there is some reason for its appearance in his text. Has 
he not a correct sense of Samarian geography? And that is the 
country of Balkira. Gamarias, from the palaeographical point of view, 
is an easy corruption of Samaria. 

The reason why the writer of the <Ascensio uses at this place the 
narrative of 1 Kings xxii involves the discussion of the shorter form 
of the name of Sadékias, namely Sad6k (Sadex). On this matter 
a piece from the Greek version is most instructive. It is ii 5 é yxepoi 
Mavacoy cai év xepoivy tod TovBi rod Xavavirov rai év yxepoiv “Iwvav tod 
NaGaé xai év xepoiv Yadax tod éxi trav mpaypatedv. This seeming 
string of names is baffling. The French scholar’s comment is more 
than just when he says, ‘mais aucun d’eux ne peut étre identifié avec 
celui de Ascension. Saddk est également inconnu a Vhistoire biblique 
de Manassé’.® As he appears, Sad6k ‘has some rough-cast about him, 
to signify wall’. The others, with the exception of Manasseh, have 
been treated in the same manner. The Phoenician element in the 
Ascensio, towards which attention has been drawn above, can strip the 
names of scribal artifices. For the sake of ease in exposition, let 
the Greek passage be emended as if already the presence of that 
element was recognized. It might read tentatively after this fashion: 
év xepot Mavacoy [xai év xepoiv] rodr’ (gore?) rod Budyerpa,* xal rod 
Xavavi »[rov], xai [év yepoiv “Iwvav] rod [Na]O00,¢ cai [év xepoiv] Zadix 4 
Tov éxi tov zpaypateay(?)®. The short sentence, perhaps, should be 
lightened of the phrase that is repeated four times within its length. 
The suggested alterations have these foundations : 

(a) The Ethiopic text preserves the name Balkira. The forms 
Milkiras and Ibkira are analogues to the faulty Greek form Buryepa. 

(4) Xavavi (ii 12); compare 1 Kings xxii 11, 2 Chron. xviii 10 
Xaavd, Xavavd. Eupolemus*‘ yields the foundation of the Phoenician 
element in the apocryphon, where he says that the Baal who was 


1 Bexe:pa, Abkira, Ibkira (ii 16) is usually treated as an ‘intrusion’ here that is to 
be extruded. It could have dropped in transcription but one line down, 

2 Tisserant, 100, notes .uat there is a name Gamariah in Jer. xxix 3, xxxvi 12, and 
he remarks : ‘aucun ne peut étre mis en relation avec Ochozias’. 

3 Tisserant, 93. 

* Eusebius Praep. Evang. ix 17 (P. G. xxi 709 A). 
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Kronos was the first of the gods, and proceeds: é« rovrov 8% yevéo Oat 
BijAov, xai Xavady tovrov 8¢ tov Xavaay yevvnoat tov ratépa Tov Powixwv. 
Further, this statement shews reason why a Baal name and Chanaan 
should come together, in that they are two divine brothers. It also 
explains that the Sadékias mentioned in the Kings passages, and who 
appears in the text of the Ascensio, not only made the theophoric ‘ horns 
of iron’ but that his right to do so was in the fact of his being directly 
descended from or having been incorporated into the primal Phoenician 
god. He bore the name and the powers of his god. These facts 
merge into the next set of new considerations. 

(c) trod NaOH or rod @w6. The extant Greek "Iwvay tod Nafwé has 
become possessed of a John through a dittographic syllable, -vov. 
Delete the roi, which is artificial, and the result is ava$w6, which is at 
least something of a divine name. The prefixed "Iw- may be treated 
like the rod as being artificial. Now Ava6w@ represents a later Syrian 
goddess’s name, which when she went into Egypt became Anthat or 
Annuthat But her name is only a natural extension of an earlier 
divine name. That name will bring into view again the ancient 
Phoenician name. Sanchoniatho’ has left it on record that from 
Misor descended the divine being dv Aiyirrio piv Qww6, ’AXe~avdpeis 
8% @wi8, “EAAnves 5? ‘Eppijvy éxddeoay. Thus it is suggested that in the 
original text of the Ascensio, and at this place, there was read rot @wad 
or @wi. What Misor does here will be seen when the name Sadék is 
examined. Two reasons for the intrusive syllable may be suggested : 
either the scribe thought it to be more biblical, for in Neh. iii 27 (A), 
1 Chron. vi 66 (A) it is a family name, and a place name in Jos. xxi 18 ; 
or the Syrian goddess’s name may have come quite early into the text 
through the use of the apocryphon in Syria. 

(d@) aden: the citation just made from Sanchoniatho can now be 
completed. He continues*® é 8& rod Svdvn, Avdoxovpo 7 KaBepor 
} KopvBavres 7) SapoOpaxes ; or in another place‘ of érra Svde« waides 
KdBnpo. The name occurs again as Svdvcw.° Damascius, however, 
preserves the form Xddvxos.° Thus the name is in exact line with 
Ascensio and Greek Old Testament forms—for the former, compare the 
Papyri Saddovx« ; and for the latter, compare the Lucianic readings in 
the Kings, or the Old Latin Saddoc (Vind.), Sadduc (Lucca) in 2 Kings 


1 Budge, ii 277. 

2 Eusebius P. E. i 9 (P. G. xxi 72 D), i 10 (xxi 80 B). 

8 Eusebius P. E. i 10 (P. G. xxi 80 B). 

* Eusebius P. E. i 10 (P. G. xxi 84D). 

5 Eusebius P. E. i 10 (P. G. xxi 81 C). 

6 Ap. Photium, ed, Bekker, 352 (Gesenius Scripturae Linguaque Phoeniciae, 
1837, 413). 
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xv 33-' Misor and Sadék are twins in Phoenician religion. The 
_posterity of the first has made the foregoing emendation, the posterity 
of the second will make that to follow. 

(¢) rod éxi ray mpayparedy is a designation lacking the power to 
designate. The Ethiopic translation is as nerveless. Let Sad6ék be 
a divine being, and the meaningless quality of the phrase is in sharper 
relief. Of what, or of whom, was Sad6k the chief? The ancient 
Phoenician tradition which has been drawn upon can answer this 
question. From the quotations in the previous section it can be seen 
that he is the ancestor of the KaBepo. or KopiBavres. In the docu- 
ment whence this information comes is the further item xai KaByjpors 
“Ayporas*; that is they are husbandmen. Just a little before this 
Sanchoniatho tells how a god held in the highest veneration is ’Aypdrys, 
from whom the dypéra are derived.* Then this two-sided evidence 
concerns the religious and social origins of the Phoenicians. From the 
two sides a simple and distinctive emendation is pressed upon the text 
of the Ascensio—that it should read, instead of npaypateav, the genitive 
plural of ’Aypétars or dypérar. Theodoret knew something of the 
religious equation, made a few lines above, when he says concerning 
the prophets of whom Sadékias son of Chanaan was leader: oi Wevdo- 
mpopyra: id Tod zovnpod mvedparos évepyovpevor tois KopvBayraow 
éoixacr.* And Augustine was in a position to have learnt much on 
the primitive social equation, as this statement shews: ‘ Unde interrogati 
rustici nostri quid sint, Punice respondentes Chanani, corrupta scilicet, 
sicut in talibus solet, una littera, quid aliud respondent quam Chananaei?’® 
The point, however, is that Sad6k is the chief of the Kabeiroi, and that 
their peculiar function offers the suitable designation to follow his name. 
The emendation causes little difficulty, even on the side of Palaeography. 
Furthermore, it is hoped to demonstrate that this Kabeiric strain is 
necessary to the Ascensio, and especially for the solution of a cardinal 
exegetical problem which will be dealt with later in this study. 

D. Sammaél, Sappand, Samael i 8 : 


Et Balkira servira Sammaél dans Manassé. (Translation of Pro- 
fessor Martin, cf. supra A.) 


This differentiation is recognized in iii 12-13 theophorically, and in 
v 15 divinely. It is no part of the present purpose to examine the 
occurrences of this name in the light of the partition theories concerning 


1 Cf. Burkitt, 72, on biblical forms of the name. 

2 Eusebius P. E. i 10 (P. G. xxi 84 B). 

$ Eusebius P, E. i 10 (P. G. xxi 80 A). 

4 Theodoret Quaest. in Reg. c. xviii, interr. xlvi (P. G. 1xxx 570 B). 

5 Augustine Ep. ad Rom. Expositio inchoata 13 (ed. 1689, iii 932 F-G). 
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the text of the Ascensio. The need is to understand the name. 
Hitherto commentators have explained him from the Talmud or post- 
Talmudic literature. That he exhibits any of the traits of Hebrew 
angelology is difficult to trace in the apocryphon. Yet, conceptually or 
textually, he is given some touches of later Satanic representations— 
compare vii 9, xi 41. It is to be expected in a work of the first century 
that its sense of origins would have become dim. Still that sense cannot 
have been too dim in the mind of the writer, for he places Sammaél in 
a senior relation, it would seem, to Balkira. The first suggestion to be 
made on this name is that it is composed of two names—the dual 
name represents either two denominatives or one attributive and one 
denominative ; thus it is suggested to read it as Sapa-yA. Sanchoniatho 
says: Kpdvos roivw dv of Poivxes “IX.2 And Photius records: ér 
Poivixes xai Yipor tov Kpovov *HA xai BHA Kai BwArabiy érovopdlovow.* 
The El or Il portion of the name is accounted for in Phoenician 
religion. It passed into Syrian Ophitism under the guise of AiAwacé,‘ 
and appears in other ritual as "EAwi.6 The ancient authority further 
says: 6 Oipavds roveirar e€ airijs (T%) raidas 8 "1Aov tov Kai Kpdvov «rd ° ; 
or in another place: 6 “IXos rotr’ éoriv 6 Kpdvos Oipavis rov rarépa xd." 
This Oipavds, the father of a Baal and a Kronos as can be seen in 
section Ca, calls up a Hebrew parallel, mow, sky. The Phoenician 
form will not be very different. Then the whole name means 
mow (Oipavds)"HA or El-Sama, a Heaven-Baal or Kronos; a true 
name for the primal Baal of whom Eupolemus said: ByjAoy dy 
elvac Kpdévov. There is in this explanation the best of reasons why 
Balkira should serve Sammaél in Manasseh, and why in chapter v, 
for instance, the final record of overthrow should be made against 
Sammaél. Again, has not the Ascensio preserved an approximate 
Phoenician form for BeeAcapyy, ‘ which’, as Eusebius says, ‘in the 
Phoenician meant xiptos otpavod’.* For its parallel is in the name Baal- 
hammon, which in Phoenician is El-hammon.’ In the name Sammaél 
the Ascensio has kept the Greek order of the letters and not the 

Phoenician. 

E. Nero iv 2: : 

Et postquam consummatum est, descendet Berial angelus magnus 
rex huius mundi cui dominatur ex quo exstat, et descendet a firma- 


1 e.g. Charles, 140. 2 Eusebius P. E. i 10, iv 17. 

8 Photius Bibliotheca (ed. Bekker, 1825) ii 343. 

* Origen Contra Celsum vi 31 (P. G. xi 1345 A). 

5 Pradel Griechische und siiditalienische Gebete, Beschwoérungen &c., 1907, 9, 20, 
and 27. 

* Eusebius P. E. ix 17 (P. G. xxi 709 A). 

7 Eusebius P. E. i 10 (P. G. xxi 81 D). 

§ Eusebius P. E. i to (P. G. xxi 77 A). ® Cheyne E. B. i 402. 3 


3 
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mento suo in specie hominis, regis iniquitatis, matricidae, hic est 
rex huius mundi, (Dillmann, 17.) 


After it is consummated, Beliar the great ruler, the king of this 
world, will descend, who hath ruled it since it came into being ; 
yea, he will descend from his firmament in the likeness of a man, 
a lawless king, the slayer of his mother. (Charles, 24-25.) 

Et aprés qu’il sera consommé descendra Béliar, le grand prince, le 
roi de ce monde, qui I’a dominé dés qu’il a existé ; et il descendra 
de son firmament sous la forme d’un homme, roi d’iniquité, meur- 
aa" sa mére, qui luicméme est roi de ce monde. (Tisserant, 
116. 


It is not now suggested that the name of Nero has been placed in the 
text of the Ascensio by any scholar who has worked upon the book. 
His presence is said to be in the quoted portion of the text. This 
is a venerable tradition in interpretation. It also has considerable 
influence over other meanings in the book. Is it a valid interpretation ? 
Three features, at least, in the text might be said to favour Nero : ‘a man, 
king of iniquity, murderer of his mother.’ But is the reference here 
after all to Nero? The Greek version of the Ascensio has not kept the 
larger part of iv 2; but what has been preserved is of high value. 
That part reads : ros airod é(v cider) dvOpwirov Baciréws dvopov pytporAwov 
doris abtos 6 BacwWeds obros. 

The uncommon word pytpoAwov invites examination. Has it ever 
had any relations with Nero and his doings? Its special character 
should surely make it a decisive factor in the interpretation of iv 2. 
Twice in the Siby/line Oracles is Nero referred to as the killer of his 
mother, in v 363, where the word is yyrpoxrévos, and viii 71, where it is 
pytpadwas. Now the date of the lines in which the first word appears 
is not earlier than a. D. 140, and the date for viii 71 is variously given 
as after a.D. 140 (Alexandre) or A.D. 211 (Ewald). The first is not 
early enough to be a contemporary synonym, and the second is late 
enough to have quoted the Ascensio allusively, or, what is more likely, 
to have drawn upon the Greek New Testament ; for the true parallel 
to Asc. iv 2 is 1 Tim. i 9 watpoAwas Kai pytpodkwas. The phrase 
occurs in a passage which some describe as an early interpolation in the 
Letter. Whether it belongs to the original or is an interpolation does 
not invalidate it as a witness to the effects of cult worship in Mace- 
donia, and among which a principal place is given to dvépos. Firmicus 
Maternus is an enlightening commentator on the Timothy passage ; 
since he records the connotations of the phrase zatpoAwats xai pytpo- 
Awats. He writes: ‘hunc eundem Macedonum colit stulta persuasio : 
hic est Cadirus, cui Thessalonicenses quondam cruento ore, cruentis 
manibus supplicabant ; considerandum itaque est, quale sit numen quod 
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parricidalis amentia, ut parricidium celaret, invenit.’' It will be noticed 
that this ‘mother-killing’ in Macedonia is done in the worship of 
Cabirus. The several Kabeiroi have become one. By the time of the 
first century that was so. Thessalonican coins witness to that accom- 
plishment. The single Kabeiros is to be found on a coin dated ‘after 
88 B.c.’,? and on later coins during the reigns of Julia Domna, Caracalla, 
Geta, Elagabalus, Julie Mamaea, Maximinus, Maximus, Gordian III, 
Philippus Senior. This form of worship was over the Near Eastern 
world. A single or pair of horns is the distinctive symbol on their 
coins—that is the storied Baal insignia; also the Kabeiros is in the 
form of a man who wears a crown. 

It is worthy of attention that, in chapter v of the Ascensio, Beliar 
and Balkira are sometimes made to be the same being. Ambrose * 
identified the two. That is exactly the relation, which should be 
expected in the mind of the writer of this apocryphon, when the con- 
trolling place of Phoenician religion in him and it is realized. Then 
it is suggested that Beliar represents originally a Baal, or the Baal, 
hypostasis. Will not this bring out the veritable quality of Beliar’s 
recognition as the Antichrist ? The portentous doings of the BacAéws 
dyépov in chapter iv are to be ascribed more truly to the results of the 
worship of Baal in the person of Kabeiros than to the myth-making 
influences of a Nero. Was there a version of the Ascensio in Spain 
which long ago pointed out these things? For Potamius of Lisbon 
writes in the short piece entitled de Martyrio Isaiae proph.*: ‘ Belias, 
filius Ezechiae, vir cruentus et prodigus genealogiae mathematicus cata- 
bolicorum, fatidicorum, et pythonicorum antistes.’ His edas is 
a composite figure. The name is most like Beliar; his family mark 
blends Balkira with Beliar in him (cf. Asc. ii 12), and his catalogue of 
qualities enfolds with these the figure of him whose relations with Baal 
have been traced in this section. That alone is the problem of this 
section. ‘There are others contingent upon it which will be exposed in 
due course and with fresh findings.° 

ii. It has been said that the Ascensio Jsaiae is a‘ single and simple 
writing’, and that its literary unity is due to the use by its writer of the 
primitive Christological document known as the Zéestimonia adversus 


1 Firmicus Maternus de Errore Profanarum Religionum 11 (ed. Halm), 

2 Macdonald Catalogue of Greek Coins in the Hunterian Collection, 1899, i 368 
(Pl. xxv 5); from Julia to Julia, 372-373 ; from Maximinus to Gordian III, 374-375 ; 
Philippus, 375. 

* Charles, 40, among others, points this out. 

4 P.L. viii 1416 B. 

6 In this Study, as in others on the Ascensio, the writer has only the intention of 
presenting some of the lines of his new findings which make the need for the edition 
of the apocryphon he hopes to produce. 
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Judaeos.' In the second part of this Study it is proposed to shew the 
influence of that document upon one or two outstanding literary features 
of the apocryphon. « 

A. Isaiah is sawn asunder by means of a wooden saw. How came it 
that so ordinary a tool should have been made of so extraordinary 
a substance? The compiler of the so-called Greek Legend iii 14 ff 
realized the difficulty and solved it in his own way. He tells how 
Manasseh ordered Isaiah to be sawed with a saw of iron. This they 
attempted for pas ixavds, but in vain. Then Isaiah assures them that 
any other than a wooden saw is powerless to do the work. Manasseh 
ordered them to saw him with a wooden saw. A false prophet named 
MeAxias ? takes the place of Belkira and a thinly dramatic denunciation 
of him by Isaiah, until the latter’s death, takes the place of the significant 
matter of the original book. The tale is an interpretative effort ; but it 
does not explain the difficulty. Its value lies in its recognition of the 
problem of the wooden nature of the saw. Modern scholars have looked 
to oriental legends concerning Isaiah to explain the problem. They 
have shewn rather that there were legends in Near Eastern languages 
which may suggest how an impulse was lent to the writer of the 
Ascensio, but the contents of which cannot explain the writer’s version 
of Isaiah’s death. These legends will be examined after the problem 
has found a solution. 

The case for the literary unity of the Ascensio was found to be 
seconded by a religious unity, because the literary document from 
which the writer drew his inspiration was first a Christological document. 
In a word, the sawing asunder of Isaiah was thought therein to be 
a prefiguration of the Crucifixion.. The wood from which the saw was 
made came from the Cross. 

Since the time of Laurence it has been known that Ambrose quoted 
the Ascensio (v 4 and 8) in his book Jn Ps. cxvitt Expositio iii 44°; 
but it has not yet been noticed that with the quotation was joined 
Isa. i ro ‘Audite ... principes Sodomorum’. The union could be 
a fortuitous one ; it might also be one which was made because he had 
knowledge of ancient things. Or was it only an added evidence of his 
knowledge of the Ascensio—an ingathering here of an earlier portion of 
the writing (iii 10-11) which says: ‘ And Jerusalem also he hath called 
Sodom, and the princes of Judah and Jerusalem he hath declared to be 
the people of Gomorrah’, &c. If this were the reason, it must 
be granted to Ambrose that he had given attention to the Ascensio and 
to its sources. Or was there another reason why he should make this 


1 Burch J. 7. S. Oct. 1918, 17 ff. 
2 Charles, 14, points out that this name is the same as Milchiras (v 5) and 
Melachira (v 12). 3 PL. xv 1239 A. 
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literary union? Tertullian, for instance, knew the Ascensio; or he 
knew the mode of Isaiah’s death. He also knew the ancient Zéstimonia, 
and has kept an important version of it. Now in his Liber adversus 
Judaeos vy and ix' he makes use of Isa. i 10 f, in the first place against 
carnal sacrifices ; and in the second place as being the source of the 
names for those who were the typical sacrificers and idolaters of the old 
order, and who were arrayed against Jesus Christ. Concerning this 
latter subject Tertullian remarks: ‘ Nec hoc enim novum Scripturis 
divinis, figurate uti translatione nominum ex comparatione criminum, 
nam et archontas Sodomorum appellat archontas vestros, et populum 
vestrum populum Gomorrhae.” The writer of the Ascensio and Ter- 
tullian are using what may be called the technical descriptives of 
ancient Anti-Judaica. It looks as if Ambrose knew them to be such; 
for his quotation of the apocryphon includes v 8, in the passage in 
which iii ro is resumed. The excerpt from Isaiah i 1of has its 
assured place in TZestimonia, and chiefly as declaring how the 
New Sacrifice has made null the Old and Judaic Sacrifice. These 
things can be shewn by: Dialogue of Timothy and Aquila fol. 128? ; 
Barnabas £Z/. ii 5-6; Justin Zrypho 52. 4; Eusebius Zc/g. Proph. iv 1; 
Isidore Hispalensis de Fide Catholica contra Iudaeos ii 11. 2, ii 17. 1; 
Bar Salibi Zveatise against the Jews iv 7. Up to this point it is said 
that the source- has been declared of certain technical descriptives as 
well as of the reason why they appear in the Ascensio—these two 
features make the religious and literary reasons for some of the matter 
in chapters iii and v of that book. This result was to be expected if 
Isaiah’s death is in the Zestimonia. So then his death, and the New 
Sacrifice set over against the Old Sacrifice, are each in that primitive 
Christological source. What relation have these with the saw of wood ? 

From among the primary evidence which was used to shew that the 
sawing asunder of Isaiah was related to the sufferings of Jesus Christ 
in the ancient Anti-Judaica, two illustrations thence may be enlarged 


_ a little so as to point how very close the old thought brought the figure 


and the figured: Justin Zrypho 120° ds xai ra repi tov Odévarov “Hoaiov, 
bv mpiom. Evdivw éexpicate. pvoTypiov Kai aitd tod Xpwrrod Tod répvew 
ipa 7d yévos dix péAXovros. Or Cyril of Jerusalem Catech. xiii 6 * who 
quotes John xii 33, and goes on PdAéreas was Sdgav oixeiwy olde tov 
oravpov; ra “Hoaias piv mpwOeis otk aicyiverac xth. Now this 
reference to the death of Isaiah issues from a set of festimonies which 
prove how Jesus was to die at the hands of the Jews on the ‘ wood’ or 
the ‘tree’, and so on the Cross. As far back as ch. Ixxii Justin® has 
1 P. L. ii 608 B and 620A. 2 Conybeare Anecd. Oxon. i, viii, 1898. 


8 P. G. vi 756A. * P. G. xxxiii 780B. 
5 P. G. vi 645 A sq. 
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begun to build up this argument and from that Zest#imony material. 
There the Lord reigns dz rod évAov, and his big /estimony is Jer. xi 19. 
Cyril of Jerusalem’ xiii 19 is saying the same (vAov) and from the 
same excerpt. There is wide support in 7¢s¢imonia texts for this ‘wood’ 
theme. Cyprian,? under the heading Quod Cruci illum fixuri essent 
Judaei, preserves the following series of passages: Isa. Ixv 2, Jer. xi 19, 
Deut. xxviii 66, Ps. xxi 17 ff, Ps. cxvili 120, Ps. cxl 2, Zeph. i 7, Zech. 
ii 10, Ps. Ixxxvii 10, Num. xxiii 19. The true and short summary of 
the use of these passages in Zéstimony authorities is in a sentence from 
Lactantius Div. Just. iv 18,5 where Jer. xi 19 is interpreted thus: 
‘Lignum autem crucem significat’. To this end the undermentioned 
authorities with wealthy statement use the ¢estimonies assembled in the 
Cyprianic text: Barnabas‘ £%. xii (Isa. lxv 2); Dial. Ath. and Zace. 
36-38 (Isa. Ixv 2, Deut. xxviii 66); Diéal. Tim. and Aquila fol. 98 
(Isa. Ixv 2)*; Tertullian® Liber adv. Judaeos x (Jer. xi 19), xi (Isa. 
Ixv 2); Irenaeus’ Apostolic Preaching 79 (Isa. lxv 2, Deut. xxviii 66, 
Ps. xxi 17 ff); Athanasius* de Jne. 35 (Jer. xi 19, Deut. xxviii 66, 
Ps. xxi 17 ff); Gregentius Disputatio cum Herbano (P.G. \xxxvi Pt. i) 
632 C (Deut. xxviii 66), 640 B (Jer. xi 19), 660 D (Jer. xi 19) ; Anasta- 
sius Sin. Disputatio adv. Iudaeos (P. G. \xxxix) 1244 D (Deut. xxviii 66) ; 
Isidore Hisp.* de Fide Catholica contra ludaeos i 35. 1-2 (Jer. xi 19); 
Pseudo-Augustine’’ de Altercatione Ecclesiae et Synagogae 22D (Jer. 
xi 19, Deut. xxviii 66) ; Evagrius '' A/tercatio vi 22 (whole series); Leon- 
tius Neapolitani Sermo contra Iudaeos (P. G, xciii) 1597 C sq., 1605 B, 
1608 B-C is interesting because the ancient arguments for the ‘ wood ’ 
are being turned to the anti-Judaic defence of the ‘crucifix’. These 
Testimony authorities shew the reason why the saw with which Isaiah was 
killed must have been made from wood, since its material must have 
come from the Cross. The saw of wood is a Christian and a Zestimonia 
note in the text of the Ascensio ; thus it is as well an anti-Judaic note. 
If these things stand, then the oriental traditions concerning the 
death of Isaiah can be sorted out that it may be known how they may 
have formed an impulse or factor in the making of the Ascensio. 
Certain scholars * are agreed that the tradition which has passed into 
Talmudic literature is to be dated before the Christian era. That 
tradition tells how the prophet hid in a cedar tree from Manasseh, but 
being betrayed by the end of his cloak, the king ordered the tree to be 


1 P. G. xxxiii 796 A-B. 2 Test. ii. 20. 

8 P. L. vi 508 A-B. * P.G. iv 761 As 

5 Conybeare of. cit. 6 P.L. ii 625 B, 635A. 

7 Ed. Ter- Mekerttschian Texte und Unters, xxxi 1. 

8 P.G. xxv 156 B. 9 P.L, \xxxiii 484 A-B. 

10 Aug. Op., ed. 1698, viii App. 11 Ed. Harnack Texte und Unters. i. 


12 e.g, Charles, xlvi; Tisserant, 61 f. 
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sawn through. It would appear to be a natural base for a Christian 
writer to work on whose mind was at home in Zéstimonia thought and 
exegesis. That writer turned even the tradition against the Jews. It 
seems a fair conclusion that this literary filiation adds point to Tis- 
serant’s criticism! of late Avestan traditions concerning the sawing 
asunder of Yima when he says: ‘On notera toutefois que l’ Ascension 
@ Isaie est de tous les récits du martyre celui qui se rapproche le moins 
des légendes iraniennes’. Does not Berossus yield the reason and root 
why a sawing asunder should appear in the text of the apocryphon? 
Lines of a Phoenician element in the text have been traced already, 
and they go back to Baal. Was it from Baal also that his death was 
imitated? For Berossus* records: ByAov oxioa tiv yuvaika peony, Kai 
TO pev Huucv abrns rorpoa yiv, TO St GAA Hyurv ovpavor. 

B. v 13: 

And to the prophets who were with him he said before he had 
been sawn in sunder: ‘Go ye to the region of Tyre and Sidon; for 
for me only hath God mingled the cup.’ (Charles, 42.) 

The important phrase in Isaiah’s adjuration is ‘God hath mingled 
the cup’. Charles annotates it with ‘On the meaning of the phrase 
cf. Matt. xx 22’; Tisserant with ‘selon l’usage qui est fait de ce mot 
Matth. xx 22; Marc x 38; Luc xxii 42’. In a vague and allusive 
way these passages can be made to have relations with the words of 
Isaiah. They do not explain his phrase. The ancient Zéestimonia can, 
however, explain it. The point at which to start for this solution is 
in Origen Expositio in Proverbia* ix 2, where the noted scholar writes : 
Oipara évraidd pyar Tors doo rpopHra TH Tapawéoe Xpurrod cppaywGe- 
tes Kai ohayulopevan, dia Td Kipvav airois TO THs yveoews KpaTipe Tv 
as olvov Hdiv éxiyvwow airod Tois éxéppocr, for the perfume of this cup is 
in the saying of Jesus which warned them not to fear any who could 
kill only the body. As that citation stands it may be replied that 
it represents an analogous thought to that in the Ascensio; and that it 
in no way defends the intrusion of a verse from Proverbs. But let other 
commentators on that Wisdom book be heard. This time Hippolytus, 
Frag. in Proverbia,* and on the same verse : kai éxépacer eis kparijpa Tov 
éaurijs olvov eis tiv rapbévov. THv éavtod Oedryta éEvioas TH capKi ws olvov 
axparov, 6 Lwrhp éyevvyOn ef airs dovyxtrws Geds kai dvOpwros. Again, 
Firmicus Maternus in his de Errore Profanarum Religionum® 18. 3 
‘Christi panem, Christi poculum quaere, ut terrena fragilitate contempta 
substantia hominis immortali pabulo saginetur. Quis est autem hic 
panis uel quod poculum in libris Salomonis sapientia magna voce pro- 


1 Tisserant, 76. ? Eusebius Chron. i 2, 5 (P. G. xix 111 B). 
* P. G. xvii 185 B. * P.G. x 628A, 5 Ed. Halm, 103. 
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clamat? ait enim “ uenite, manducate de meis panibus et bibite uinum 
quod miscui”’. The two last of these commentators have retained, 
within the limits of their short comments, the figure of the One who was 
God and Christ and Sophia, who also mingled the cup, and called to 
others to partake in the words of Prov. ix 1 ff. Origen knew Christ as 
the Sophia, for in commenting on Prov. ix 3' he says: ‘if Paul the 
apostle is a slave of Christ, and Christ is the Sophia, then Paul the apostle 
is a slave of the Sophia.’ Hippolytus* names Christ 4 Yodéa in his 
exposition of the Proverbs passage. The Cyprianic Zestimonia affirm 
that Figure and His deeds. The heading to ii 2 is Quod sapientia Dei 
Christus, et de Sacramento Incarnationis eius et Passionis et Calicis et 
Altaris et Apostolorum, qui missi praedicaverunt,® and the only testi- 
monium under it is Prov. ix 1sq. The succeeding chapters in the 
Cyprianic writing exhibit Him as Deus. This is He who in primitive 
Christology cried ‘ uenite, edite de meis panibus et bibite uinum quod 
miscui uobis’ (ii 2). The Spanish scholar, Isidore,‘ knows of course 
’ this testimonium ; but he completes the turning of the early Christo- 
logical references into later ecclesiastical values when he writes: ‘ Dei 
ergo sapientia Christus construit sibi domum sacrosanctam ecclesiam, in 
qua mactavit sui corporis hostias, in qua miscuit vinum sui sanguinis 
in calice sacramenti divini’ &c. Thus As. Zs. v 13 is another witness 
to the integral place of the Zestimonia in its own literary and religious 
composition. 
VACHER BURCH. 


PSALM LXxXxIII Io. 


THE Massoretic text of this verse runs as follows :— 
D2 Hey (Qri. Ww) IA 129 
2105 ayer xdp 1: 
‘Therefore will he cause his people to return (Qri. ‘his people will 


return’) hither, 
And water of a full one shall be drained for them.’ 


This is intolerable as regards both sense and metre. Commentators 
are agreed that the verse is corrupt. The context demands here some 


' P.G. xvii 185 C. 2 P. G. x 628 B. 

$ This heading originally can only have been composed of the opening words: 
‘Quod Sapientia Dei Christus’, and perhaps a reference to His Concarnationis. 
This second feature appears to be wanted by the earliest exegesis of Prov. ix. 
4 P.L. |xxxiii 536 A-B. 
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reference to the satisfaction of the appetite of the wicked mentioned in 
the preceding verse. This is in part provided by the emendation of the 
first half of verse 10, approved by Houbigant Lagarde and Wellhausen 
(see Oxf. Heb. Lex. p. 240), D2 toys: 325. If their suggestion be 
correct, it would seem to follow as a matter of course that the second 
half of verse 10 was originally 10d wyprNd Dv. Sense and metre are 
then restored, and the whole verse might be translated— 

‘So he gives them bread in abundance 

And water is never scarce for them.’ 

The corruption in 10 6 would appear tovhave arisen thus. First the y and 
© of \oyD were transposed and the word read \yon"; next, by haplo- 
graphy, the p following the very similar letter D was omitted ; then, by 
a common scribal error, y was changed into ¥. 

At this stage the meaning of the line would be the exact opposite of 
that required by the context, and the final corruption which turned 
x5 Dw into xdp ‘2 would appear to be a clumsy attempt to get rid of 
the negative. 

F. S. Marsu. 


MACARIUS OF EGYPT. 


Mr G. L. Marriott has deserved so well of those who care for the 
devotional literature of the early church that it is with some hesitation 
that I write to point out a mistake in his communication to /. 7.S. of 
January last with regard to Macarius of Egypt. He says on p. 178 that 
the two British MSS containing his Homilies ‘ before the fiftieth Homily 
... read’ words which describe it as érucroAy zpwéryn. I surmise that 
Mr Marriott writes from notes which he made when the MSS were 
before him, and has misread a ‘ 1’ (one) as an ‘1’ (fifty). There is no 
such note as he describes in either MS before Homily L, though, as 
Mr Marriott says, that Homily at its close describes either itself or the 
collection in which it stands as being a letter. The note of which 
Mr Marriott speaks is prefixed not to Homily L, but to Homily I, at 
least in the Holkham MS. In the Bodleian MS the words are hard to 
make out. Mr Marriott had stated the case more accurately in his 
Harvard Press edition of the Seven Later Homilies p. 13. 

The point is that the MS evidence, such as it is, instead of connecting 
Homily LI with Homily L alone, as Mr Marriott now says, connects 
Homily LI with the whole set of Homilies I-L, as Mr Marriott, rightly 
following Thomas Haywood, said before. 

A. J. Mason. 
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The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology: being the Bampton 
Lectures for 1915, by Hastincs RasupaLt, D.Litt., &c. (Mac- 
millan & Co., London, 1919.) 


Tuts book is not, as its title might suggest, a mere departmental 
study in the History of Dogma. Nearly half of it is devoted to the 
New Testament; and many will esteem that part both the more interest- 
ing and the more valuable. Nor is this the only element which goes 
beyond the ordinary idea of the history of doctrine. The work is per- 
vaded throughout by.the conviction, not only that a study of the history 
is a necessary preliminary for any serious reconstruction, but that, to 
a large extent, it will supersede the need for any such task. Where 
some earlier stage of the doctrine does not itself suffice, a continuance, 
Dr Rashdall thinks, in some line of developement to which the Church 
is already more or less committed may be all that is required. To 
that work of selection and developement he devotes himself. Nor 
does he find it excessively difficult, seeing he believes that all that is 
obnoxious to him was maintained only by a few dominating but deluded 
individuals, beginning with St Paul and culminating in Luther. 

The whole work is as readable as it is learned. Even the many notes 
and long appendices, though packed with references, quotations, 
abstracts and criticisms, are as readable as the text. The most hasty 
reader will dip into them extensively, and to the serious student they 
are invaluable, both for the information they contain and as a guide to 
the author’s method of studying his documents. For the extracts alone 
he should be grateful. There is no better selection except perhaps in 
Loofs’s Zeit/aden, and they are much easier to deal with than in that 
extremely able and learned, but difficult, work. Even when Dr Rashdall 
translates, his gift of conversational, perspicuous, accurate expression 
does not forsake him. In short, this book proves him a supreme 
lecturer ; and, though it has now to conceive him in the character of 
a dignitary, the reading public will probably more than ever continue 
to think of him rather as Dr Rashdall the teacher of Oxford than as 
the Dean of Carlisle. 

With all that is most valuable in the literature of the subject, in Greek, 
Latin, French, and English, he is familiat. With so much learning 
continually on tap, so to speak, it seems a little ungrateful to desire 
more. Yet the fact remains that the Germans have done more in this 
field than all the rest of us put together. What is in English Dr Rashdall 
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knows, and some not in English, but he gives the impression of not 
using this material as easily as the rest. There are no references to 
such vital works on the New Testament theology as Holtzmann’s /eu- 
testamentliche Theologie or Titius’s Seligheitslehre, or, on the History 
of Dogma, as Ritschl’s A/thatholische Kirche or Kattenbusch’s Axa- 
tolische Kirche and Das Apostolicum. Even Loofs’s Leitfaden, a work 
not second to Harnack, seems only to have been dipped into ; while it 
is difficult to believe that any one who read Luther’s German treatises 
with ease would be satisfied with the picture here given of his theology. 
Nor is it the mere absence of quotation. There is also an absence of 
understanding of what the Germans mean by concerning themselves so 
much with reconciliation. One who had read the books above men- 
tioned could hardly have regarded it as nothing more than reading 
history with the spectacles of Luther. 

But Dr Rashdall may rightly say he has done enough in other 
directions to make unreasonable the demand for more. And, even if 
we should go on to say that a large part of the book has the effect of 
negative criticism, he rightly replies that nothing is more important for 
a right faith than escape from a wrong one. The wrong one, in this 
case, is taken to be every form of vicarious, substitutionary, or repre- 
sentative theory of atonement. For so calm and tolerant a mind, there 
is an almost passionate sense that the theory is both immoral and 
irreligious, at once denying the foundations of morality and misrepre- 
senting the essential character of God as Father. In criticism of it his 
acute logical faculty and incisive historical presentation are seen at 
their highest. 

In so far as the theory is found in Scripture at all, it is, he maintains, 
only in certain argumentative sections of the Pauline Epistles ; and even 
there it is out of harmony with the Apostle’s own inward religion. In 
the rest of the New Testament, he thinks, we find merely a general 
connexion between the death of Christ and the pardon of sin, which 
was accepted without theory from what was believed to be the teaching 
of the Old Testament. In so far as it was clothed in sacrificial 
language, such language was mostly figurative and altogether undogmatic. 
Forensic language he confines to Paul in his polemical moods, and 
thinks that the Early Church never took it seriously. The idea of the 
post-Apostolic Church was the Gospel as a new law and the Logos as 
a new power. Afterwards the idea of a ransom did exist, but, as it 
was thought of as paid to the devil, while it was very crude, it did not 
encroach on the character of God. Only in the West, and more par- 
ticularly under the influence of Tertullian and Augustine, what in Paul 
was, at most, part of a greater whole and often mere figure, was ex- 
aggerated, isolated, and turned into literal dogma. Hard, rhetorical, 
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legal minds, working with a conception of the Fall as universal concupi- 
scence, which degraded human life, and an appalling eschatology, which 
was the more hard and cruel that it was glossed over by such devices 
as the nothingness of evil, set forth a penal substitutionary doctrine, 
which misrepresented every view either. of God or man Jesus ever 
stood for. 

Anselm brought to an end the idea that God could owe a debt to the 
devil, but only at the cost of owing it to Himself. The consequence 
was to set a God, whose care was for His own honour, more than ever 
at variance with a Son who gave Himself to pay the debt. Yet it had 
the merit of calling forth, by way of contrast, the moral influence theory 
of Abelard, which is in essence the theory of the author. 

After some illuminating, if not wholly convincing, discussion of the 
Schoolmen, in which he shews the influence of their realism and nomi- 
nalism on the problem, Dr Rashdall ends his history with Luther. 
Luther’s best religious spirit he admires, and the work of the Reformation 
he thinks was a necessary and fruitful emancipation, but Luther’s theo- 
logy he abhors. Its faith is mere intellectual consent, its object ex- 
clusively the Death of Christ, its effect an immoral depreciation of good 
works. 

The drift of this whole history is to shew that all vicarious concep- 
tions of atonement, anything indeed but the inspiration of Christ’s 
teaching and the moral influence of His life, and of His death as part of 
His life, were at all times absent from the Church’s general creed, and 
were mostly elaborated by a few speculatively minded persons, usually 
on the basis of a literal and not very intelligent interpretation of 
Scripture. 

Throughout the whole exposition there runs criticism of this theory ; 
and the last lecture is devoted to the task of recapitulating, sum- 
marizing, and enforcing it, and of establishing what remains, The 
essential points in this criticism are that the theory of vicarious punish- 
ment is based on a doctrine of the Fall no longer tenable historically 
or scientifically ; on a theory of punishment which is a mere survival of 
primitive jurisprudence ; on a theory of representation which is a misuse 
of the Platonic doctrine of universals along with a misapplication of the 
idea of moral unity. Finally, it is held to be untrue to the facts of 
life and inconsistent with the teaching of the Founder of Christianity. 

To some of this criticism there may be an answer. Though 
Dr Rashdall sees little difference between ‘ punishment’ and ‘ satisfac- 
tion’, there is a fairly clear distinction; and, since Anselm, most 
theologians have, often unconsciously, wrought with the idea of ‘satis- 
faction’. The ‘honour’ of God, which is to be satisfied, is no mere 
personal sense of dignity, but respect for the rule of righteousness, 
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which, as Moral Governor, he must maintain. Wherefore it has 
seemed possible to believe that, to the end, as it were, of maintaining 
the moral heavens ‘fresh and strong’, He might at once require and 
provide satisfaction for His broken law. But, though Dr Rashdall fails 
to do justice to his own conspicuous powers as a controversialist by 
assailing something less than a sympathetic presentation of the views of 
his opponents, no presentation can really evade his criticisms. Philo- 
sophically, even this representative view is based on an obsolete 
realism ; morally, its substitutionary element belongs to a primitive 
state of society of a tribal character, where the individual is responsi- 
ble for the group and the group for the individual, and it is a mere con- 
fusion of issues when applied to a sense of guilt which arises with the 
developement of the individual conscience and personal responsibility. 
Its political conception cannot be made consistent with our Lord’s 
teaching about the Father, nor its idea of justification as state condonation 
with His view of pardon. Finally, it seeks to set right the moral issue 
by a legal device, whereas, whatever be the interpretation of two or 
three phrases from Paul, his fundamental idea is that it can be set right 
only when it ceases to be legal. In face of these plain facts, therefore, 
neither the honest blundering of Dr Dale, nor the passionate scholarship 
of Dr Denney, nor the super-subtlety of Dr Forsyth, nor the refined 
elusiveness of Dr Moberly, can any more put reality into the theory. 

Nevertheless, one has a feeling that all these writers are reaching out 
after some spiritual need with which Dr Rashdall is untroubled, not 
because he has solved the problem, but because he has ignored it. So 
far as he goes he is wholly right, and, until his criticism is accepted, 
a sound theology, convincing by its own moral veracity, is impossible. 
But when one compares him with St Paul, or even with Luther, one 
realizes how little he cares to live in the half lights, and how all the 
really creative souls have had to live there all their time. His quite 
astonishing lucidity is sometimes at least due to his natural aversion 
from the dim vistas of man’s spiritual horizon. 

His theory is simplicity itself, and perfectly rounded and complete. 
The presence of God, which the Early Church called the Logos, and 
which is the source of all good in all men, was in Jesus supremely and 
perfectly. Its manifestation is in His teaching, about which Dr Rashdall 
says some fine and true things. But while without His teaching we 
could not understand His life, without His life we could not value 
aright His teaching. His death was the result of fulfilling all righteous- 
ness. It came to Him simply in the work of His vocation, being not 
separable from His life, but the completion of it. The whole effect is 
a revelation of the love of God, and faith in it works by love, interpreted 
as an emotion which is kindled by the contagion of example; and 
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it justifies us precisely in so far as it works upon us by its moral 
influence to make us just. ‘His death has been more to Christendom 
than other martyr-deaths, just because He was so much more than 
other martyrs, because His life was more than other lives ; because His 
Messianic calling was a unique calling ; because, in fact, of all that has 
led Christendom to see in that life the fullest revelation or incarnation 
of God. There is nothing in the fact that the necessity for the death 
did not arise from any objective demand for expiation which can 
diminish the gratitude and the love which such a death, taken in con- 
nexion with such a life, was calculated to awaken towards the Sufferer. 
And if the character which is revealed by the Sufferer be the character 
of God Himself, then the love that is awakened towards Christ will also 
be love of the Father whom in a supreme and unique way Christ 
reveals, and that love will express itself in repentance and re- 
generation.’ 

There are, however, in addition, hints of a grace which is somehow 
added. How it is added we are not told. Is it related to anything 
done by Christ, or is it simply there after His influence in a mechanical 
external way? If so, is not Dr Rashdall making room for the very 
sacramental and priestly ideas which he repudiates? Is not the very 
essence of the work of Christ the establishing of a relation with God 
which shall not be the mére moulding of power, but the personal and 
truly ethical influence of a Father? With that we know Dr Rashdall 
would agree, and even regard it as the essence of his contention; but 
has he provided for such a relation an adequate foundation in his view 
of Jesus as Himself the vehicle of this mystic force, and, under its 
power, manifesting an adequate humanity to be the supreme persuasive 
influence in a Kingdom of God which is the slow progressive moraliza- 
tion of the race, and to which we belong according to the measure in 
which we are righteous ? 

Quite rightly he maintains that no theory can be called Christian 
which is in conflict with the teaching of the Founder of Christianity. 
But is that His teaching? What about the reception of the prodigal ? 
Well, what about it? our author would say. He repents and goes home 
and is forgiven. But how is he forgiven? Because he is now a worthy 
person who has given pledges of better behaviour? But no questions 
are asked, no pledges taken. He merely returns and is overwhelmed 
with demonstrations of affection, and, in so far as there is any hope of 
the future, it is the outcome of this forgiveness and not the cause of it. 
How was the elder brother wrong on Dr Rashdall’s principles? And 
how about the younger brother? Would he have said he was justified 
according to the measure in which he had been made just? True for- 
giveness is a restoration of friendship in spite of the wrongdoing, and 
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not because it has been done away ; and it is effected by him who has 
suffered wrong, not by him who has committed it. 

Then there is the question of the Kingdom of God. Is it the pro- 
gressive moralization of the race? Dr Rashdall dismisses the Apoca- 
lyptic Problem as irrelevant to his subject. Butisit? Can the question 
of atonement be separated from the kind of rule which our Lord believed 
God is seeking to establish in the world? Its temporal form we may 
regard as irrelevant. But a kingdom, which is a crisis, into which the 
publicans and harlots go before the respectable religious people, does 
set something above moral progress, some change of relation to God 
while we are yet sinners, of a transforming kind. Is there not a sense 
in which all Christianity is apocalyptic, and more particularly its 
morality? It proclaims itself the true way of possessing this world, but 
is it not by a purpose which makes this world only the servant of 
a better? For Jesus there is only one condition of forgiveness—the God 
to whom we return. But is His Father Dr Rashdall’s kind of moral 
governor who justifies us as we are just ? 

When we pass to Paul the same doubts beset us. Much of the dis- 
cussion of Paul’s doctrine is in every way admirable. It is clear, 
learned, judicious, balanced. That Paul as a theologian often came 
short of Paul as a religious man is very probable, especially when his 
theology was polemic. Most theologians are in like case, possibly even 
Dr Rashdall. But when we find the most amazingly emancipated mind 
in relation to the old covenant taking over beliefs purely on scripture 
authority ; and the man whose whole experience was determined by 
deliverance from the idea of law—ritual and moral alike, resting in 
a merely legal interpretation; and the man who said we should be 
judged by the deeds done in the body, resting our hope on a faith 
which is mere intellectual belief ; and, especially, when we find no trace 
of these peculiar views in any Christian writer for centuries, though all 
were assiduous readers of the Pauline literature, we cannot feel confident 
that the explanations are adequate. The vital element for Paul at all 
times is that Christ had enabled him to escape from a legal relation to 
God, and, in his struggle with evil and his endeavour after the perfect 
man in Christ Jesus, to live with peace and joy ina filial relation with the 
God and Father of His Lord. When that is borne in mind, his sacri- 
ficial and legal language has a different meaning, and speaks not of 
a hard forensic dogmatism, but of emancipation from it, When it is 
maintained that Paul the theologian held this legal theory of recon- 
ciliation and Paul the Christian the idea that we are justified in propor- 
tion as we are made just, neither representation is convincing. 

Vital as details are, they cannot here be discussed. One point must 
content us. Reconciliation is only mentioned in the exposition of 
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Paul in an Additional Note. And, what is surely unusual in a treatise 
on atonement, it is not again mentioned in the book. Nor has what it 
stands for a place under any other name. Yet the original meaning of 
atonement was reconciliation; and surely the characteristic element 
of Christianity is redemption from the world, not by asceticism, nor by 
legal righteousness, but by reconciliation. Justification may be a theo- 
logical term ; and, indeed, Paul seldom uses it except when arguing 
with people who talked in that kind of language. Possibly the 
exigencies of controversy may have led him to use it in ways which 
rather served to convince his opponents than to express in purity his 
own deepest experience. But, essentially, he means by it the same as 
reconciliation, the winning of a right relation to God while we are yet 
sinners. He does not mean by it acquittal from all our shortcoming, 
nor does he use it as a synonym for salvation. The consequences of 
our sins we may still have to live down, our salvation we still have to 
work out; but to Paul, at all events, it made the vastest difference 
whether men faced these tasks with the peace of God’s children or as 
shivering slaves of retribution and outwardly imposed law. That change 
is what he understood by reconciliation; and it was, for him, the 
essence of the good news of Jesus Christ. Dr Rashdall says Paul uses 
the word ‘reconciliation’ only ten times, and seems astonished that so 
much has been said about it. But Paul uses the verb at least as 
often as the substantive ; and, if he declares emphatically that it is the 
essence of his gospel, he could not have made it more important by 
repeating the word on every page. For example, in 2 Cor. v 20, where 
Dr Rashdall says that, as he is exhorting readers who are already 
Christian to be reconciled to God, he must mean, ‘ Be sure you are 
reconciled to God sufficiently to lead to ultimate salvation’, he is really 
saying, ‘You know quite well what has always been my fundamental 
and essential message’. Nor, at any time, is it possible to understand 
him in that progressive sense, or with any other meaning than, ‘ Have 
Christ’s relation to the Father and everything will work out right : have 
a merely legal relation and your highest efforts will be sorrow and 
failure’. The faith by which it is won works by love. But it is love as 
God’s rule which makes all things work together for good, and which 
knows us though we only imperfectly know it, and not love as our own 
personal emotion. In one sense it is intellectual trust, because it is 
confidence in an objective reality which Paul also says we know and 
even see ; but it is not intellectual in Dr Rashdall’s sense, because its 
essence is to transform life, and the Cross means this for it at least, that 
nothing life can bring need be excluded from the love it trusts. 

While ‘justification’ and ‘reconciliation’ are practically synonyms, 
neither of them is ever identified with ‘salvation’. If Paul says, ‘We 
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were saved by hope’, he means in anticipation, though not in possession. 
We are saved, as Dr Rashdall rightly contends, according to what we 
are ; and we are only perfectly saved as we become the perfect man in 
Christ Jesus. The difference concerns the method of being saved, and 
Paul’s contention at least is that it is effectively done, not by waiting 
to be justified till we are just, but by being reconciled to God while we 
are yet sinners. ‘Thereby we live under a new law, which is no more 
a law but a life, a spirit made alive in Christ Jesus. How Paul put 
these things together may admit of discussion, but at least the result 
was a gospel for sinners, whereas Dr Rashdall does not get very far 
beyond a morality which is still entangled with the old Pharisaic 
demand for an equivalence of merit and reward, which any doctrine of 
atonement that means anything must deny to be the final method of 
God’s rule. 

If that be true, perhaps Ritschl and some of the profoundest students 
of the subject, who have echoed him, were not so far wrong when they 
found that even the Apostolic Fathers missed something of Paul’s eman- 
cipated spirit by turning the Gospel into a new law; that the Greek 
theologians had not preserved, as Paul had, Christ’s revelation of the 
Father in their doctrine of the Logos; and that the chief error of the Latins 
was in using legally ideas which were meant to deliver from legalism. 
Finally—though this is more contentious—may they not have some 
measure of truth on their side when they maintain that Luther did recover, 
as no one before him, something of Paul’s freedom and sonship in Christ 
Jesus, and something of his possession of all things, secular and 


* sacred, through Christ crucified? Are they not at least more nearly right 


in dismissing most of his extreme sayings about Christ’s death as merely 
a picturesque way of saying that law as a terror is dead and buried, than 
in raking up phrases from an early treatise on Romans he never published, 
without any general presentation of his views in such simple religious 
works as, let us say, Zhe Liberty of the Christian Man? There his posi- 
tive contention is plainly stated, and no one can misunderstand his view 
that good works are not really good when done from ulterior religious 
motives, or the real spring of his desire to ascribe all things to God. 
Denifle no doubt has picked some holes in Luther’s coat, Luther not 
being the careful balanced person who left no opening for a subtle and 
rather unscrupulous enemy. Yet Luther will continue to speak for 
himself after Denifle has fallen silent. 

For these reasons—or perhaps they are all reducible to one—this 
book probably does not yet say the last word on this great question. 
But that ought not to diminish our gratitude for the large measure of 
its achievement. Lest criticism be mistaken for lack of appreciation, 
let it be said again that this is a work no student of the subject can 
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afford to neglect. It shews a mind which combines adequate scholar- 
ship with systematic and philosophic training, united in a way rare, if 
not unique, with suavity and soundness of judgement and ease and 
lucidity of presentation. 


A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement. By L. W.GRENSTED, 
M.A. (Manchester University Press, 1920.)’ 


MR GRENSTED’s Short History is an admirable counterpart and com- 
plement to Dr Rashdall’s volume. Partly it covers different ground. 
While almost half of Dr Rashdall’s work is on the New Testament 
doctrine and the whole ends with Luther, Mr Grensted disposes of the 
New Testament in one short chapter and devotes nearly half his book 
to Reformation and post-Reformation views. But the still more 
important difference is the emphasis on the element which Dr Rashdall 
passes over so lightly. From the nature of the work as a student’s text- 
book it is not as pleasant reading, but it is also written with admirable 
lucidity. Mr Grensted very modestly acknowledges his debt to former 
workers in the field, and probably, without Ritschl’s pioneer work, he 
could not have overtaken so much, or at least done it so adequately. 
But he also is a first-hand student of the subject who has made an 
accurate study of his documents, and his references and extracts equip 
the student for testing his results even more adequately than Dr Rashdall’s. 
Where the original is ir Greek or Latin the translation is given in the 
text and the original in the foot-notes, and the selection is done with 
discrimination. The theories are clearly and succinctly expounded ; 
and while there is no lack of criticism, it does not interfere with fair 
and even sympathetic presentation. Nor is he without his own theory, 
though it is kept in much greater subjection to the task of writing history 
than Dr Rashdall’s purpose requires him to do. 

The least adequate chapter is the exposition of the New Testament 
doctrine. It merely summarizes the ideas upon which the later theories 
wrought. Had it been made clear that that depended, not on what the 
New Testament writers meant, but on what they were understood to 
mean, this might have been sufficient. But as it is, we are left with the 
impression of dogmatism on points of a highly controversial nature. 
One grave omission is the teaching of our Lord Himself. This omission 
is felt throughout the whole book, because the question is scarcely 
ever asked which Dr Rashdall asks so persistently, Is this consistent 
with the teaching of the Founder of Christianity? The test which he 
does use is, Is this a truly religious and moral theory ? and that ought 
to be the same. Nevertheless, without the constant application of the 
former test, it is too apt to end in moral abstractions and to miss the 
finer and deeper religious issues. If we were to sum up in one sentence 
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a criticism which affects the whole book, it is that Christ throughout is 
too much for Mr Grensted, as He is for the theologians he discusses, 
the mere embodiment of the Divine, and too little Jesus of Nazareth. 
Dr Rashdall overlooks many things, but he never forgets to ask con- 
cerning a theory whether it is in accord with the character of the God 
and Father of Jesus Christ. Also Mr Grensted occasionally fails to see 
the value of theories as marking new elements in the problem. For 
example, he seems to think the Reformers fell below Anselm, but he 
forgets that the Reformers were faced by the problem of the individual 
responsible for his faith and his practice, while Anselm had the easier 
situation of a state of things wherein a relative could pay blood- 
money. 

Finally, we have the question of how the writer’s own view meets 
the problem. One who has criticized so many cannot quite escape 
being criticized. He considers the question to be essentially personal. 
Of that one cannot think of the gospels and have doubt. Personal 
he then argues is mystical. But mystical in the usual sense is 
the opposite of personal. True we have some Hegelian talk of the 
penetrable nature of personality. But the proper use of that kind 
of argument is to prove that personality is a superficial and possibly 
a fleeting distinction, which Mr Grensted is far from meaning. More- 
over, when we do go to the Gospels, we find a reconciliation to God by 
understanding His meaning and accepting His purpose, so as to be at 
one with Him in thought and action, which is a way truly personal. 
But we do not read of mystical permeation or anything which depends 
on mere unity of nature. Besides that is individual, but not personal. 
If the other theories are legal this is mechanical. The claim for it of 
immediate efficacy may be true. Unfortunately the relations men grasp 
easily are just the legal and the mechanical. Hence all this elaboration 
concerning our reconciliation to God, which Jesus made so simple. 
- Moreover it leads to a wrong division between subjective and objective. 
The thing we know to exist works upon us by itself. The legal theory 
was right in thinking we must have an objective reality and not merely 
a subjective influence. Its real mistake was in putting the rule of 
a Potentate in place of the wise love of a Father as the final reality. 

Yet, when all this has been said, it does not seriously detract from 
the value of a work eminently learned and fair and religious. 
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The Ministry of Reconciliation. By J. R. Giturs, D.D. (A. & C. 
Black, London.) 


THESE lectures were first prepared as a course on what is usually 
called Pastoral Theology for Divinity students. They have the slightly 
rhetorical form, the personal note, the wide scholarly interest, the 
lucidity and genial warmth of insistency which must have made them 
admirable for that particular purpose. But few can be so far advanced 
in the ministry as to be beyond learning from them in their present 
form. Their great merit is that, without a shadow of egotism, they 
display a ripe, chastened, charitable mind, interested in men and in 
books, which will be inspiration as well as counsel for those who follow 
the same calling. Nor is the work altogether outside the layman’s 
province, if he is interested in seeing how large an experience may go 
to the preaching of an essentially simple gospel. The ministry of the - 
future may have other problems for which it may require other answers 
and other methods, but those who have innovated most usefully have 
always learned from the past most largely. Nor can there ever be 
a ministry which would not miss much if it lacked Dr Gillies’s sincere 
and devout and quiet spirit; nor can it ever present any gospel success- 
fully except in the same humble confidence in its message and not in 
itself. 


JouHN Oman. 


Der Sohn Gottes: eine Untersuchung iiber den Charakter und die 
Tendenz des Johannes-Evangeliums ; zugleich ein Beitrag zur 
Kenntnis der Heilandsgestalten der Antike. Von GILLis P:son 
Wetter. (Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen, 1916.) 


Reavers of this JoURNAL have already been introduced to the 
Stockholm Professor of the History of Religions by Dr Bethune-Baker, 
and it is a safe assumption that a welcome will be accorded by them to 
his latest incursion into the field of Fourth Gospel research. I say 
advisedly ‘his latest incursion’ ; its two predecessors (ch bin das Licht 
der Welt and Ich bin es) are referred to by Dr Wetter in a foot-note, but 
these, to my regret, I have not seen, and although the work which lies 
before me—it is included in the series Forschungen zur Religion des Alten 
und Neuen Testaments—reached me shortly after publication, I was at 
the time unable to do more than dip into its pages. 

As we are told in a brief Preface, the task which Dr Wetter sets him- 
self is ‘einen Beitrag dazu zu liefern, das geschichtliche Milieu des 
Joh.-Evglms. méglichst konkret darzustellen’; not until such a task is 
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adequately performed, he urges, ‘ist ein Verstandnis des Evglms. 
iiberhaupt méglich’, and to this, I fancy, many will assent. The lines 
on which he proposes to strike out being specifically his own, there is 
small fear, he remarks, of coming into collision with other scholars. 

I pass to his Introduction. With a rapid glance at the diversity of 
view illustrated by modern Fourth Gospel criticism—‘it is scarcely 
possible to speak of any one standpoint ’—he turns away from concep- 
tions of the Gospel as ‘a great allegory’ and fastens on what is deemed 
by him a radical defect of the several partition-theories which persist. 
He lays it down that whatever ‘ Unordnung’ there appears to be, and 
more particularly in the Discourse-sections, is not really such; once 
modern standards are discarded it is patent that behind a super- 
ficial lack of sequence and conception there lies not seldom a unity 
of thought: the fact, we are told, is ‘dass wir es mit formelhaftem 
Gut zu tun haben, das nicht vom Verfasser gepragt, sondern ein- 
fach von ihm iibernommen worden ist’. Thus are we brought face 
to face with the hypothesis which Dr Wetter is strenuous to uphold ; 
with a rigorous scrutiny of details, he says, conjecture becomes certainty 
that the Gospel ‘ voll ist von Formeln und heiligen Worten, aber auch 
von Gedanken und Vorstellungen, die es nicht als erstes gepragt hat’, 
but which had long been current coin in the piety of Hellenistic 
circles. - Not that the Gospel is rendered fully intelligible from this point 
of view alone—criticism has to reckon with more possibilities than are 
generally allowed— : it nevertheless holds good, not for side issues only, 
but for that which is central in the Gospel, the contention (positively in 
order to compel belief and negatively as a polemic against rival claimants) 
that Jesus is Son of God. Deep significance, it is pleaded, attaches to 
the circumstance that, to all appearance, He was by no means the first 
to give Himself out as such or to have it predicated of Him; the ques- 
tion, in short, is of ‘ein Begriff’ ‘der schon vor dem 4. Evglm. festge- 
pragt und also schon ein technischer Terminus war, als er hier auf 
Jesus iibertragen wurde’. - Dr Wetter adds with assurance: ‘ Dadurch 
gewinnen wir nicht nur einen Einblick in die Bedeutung einer der 
wichstigsten Vorstellungen des Joh.-Evglms., sondern auch “der 
Charakter und die Tendenz” der Schrift erhalten dadurch eine neue, 
kraftige Beleuchtung ’. 

His main thesis thus set forth, he proceeds to marshal a formidable 
array of evidences which, in his opinion, amount to conclusive proof ; 
and when I say that, with abundance of citation and allusion and 
a starting-point found in the remarks of Celsus (Orig. c. Ce/s. vii) on 
self-styled prophets met with by him in Syria and Palestine, Dr Wetter 
treats exhaustively of titles and designations which, claimed by or for 
these and the like personages, attached themselves in particular to one 
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‘ Gestalt’ pre-eminently conspicuous in the Hellenistic piety of the age, 
there is, I take it, little need for me to say more of the many pages in 
which he essays to shew how features presented by the ‘Gottesséhne’ 
of antiquity are discoverable in the Jesus Son of God who looms large 
in the Fourth Gospel. I pass on without delay to his closing chapter ; 
and it is to find him saying that his case is proved to conclusive- 
ness inasmuch as wellnigh every lineament characteristic of the 
‘Gestalt’ of Hellenistic piety is discoverable in the portrait of the 
Johannine Christ. Herein, we are told, lies the explanation of the con- 
trast, not indeed to be exaggerated but none the less obvious, between 
the Johannine and the Synoptic representation: Christianity had made 
its way from Palestine into another world, and for those who moved in 
Johannine circles a Messiah would have been unintelligible ; there was 
accordingly a need so to transfigure Jesus that, room made for historical 
reminiscences, He should respond to yearnings after One who, by his 
coming down to earth had brought salvation, for a Saviour who, since 
none but God could give of the divine to man, was really God Himself. 
Unquestionably, it is said, there are marked differences between the 
Johannine Christ-portrait and those of Hellenistic ‘Heilande’; it 
remains true that, in all externals, the former is that of ‘ ein echt antiker 
“Sohn Gottes”’; as such he is held by the believer ; it might indeed 
be asserted that the Gospel was written for the express purpose of 
awakening such a conviction, Outward resemblances notwithstand- 
ing, the contrast is sharp: Jesus transcends all other claimants to 
‘Gottessohnschaft’ in the ancient world: ‘Es ist nicht nur ein helle- 
nistischer Gottessdfin, der uns in dieser Schrift entgegentritt. Mehrere 
Momente haben wir zwar jedes fiir sich in der antiken Welt wieder- 
gefunden. In ihrer Gesammtwirkung aber stellen sie uns ein einzigartiges 
Bild vor Augen, das Jesusbild, das bald das das Christentum beherr- 
schende geworden ist, weil es am besten der Frémmigkeit dieser 
Menschen geniigen konnte’. There is an Appendix: ‘Zur Frage der 
Herkunft des Titels “‘Gottessohn” im Hellenismus’. 

Of such sort is the gist of Dr Wetter’s book. Were space available 
I should gladly enlarge on passages which I have certainly found interest- 
ing, ingenious, and suggestive ; let me instance those which treat of the 
significance of the Johannine ‘ signs’ (p. 69), of Johannine Christians met 
by objections easy to rebut had there been any knowledge of stories of 


arising from the charge of blasphemy at once eliminated with the recog- 
nition that a feature prominent in later controversies has been read back 
into the reports of the Trial—‘all becomes plain if the vids Oeod, an 
anachronism where it stands, be taken in its Hellenistic significance’. 
But it must suffice to give some impressions of the work as a whole. 
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Illustrating a mass of learning on the part of its author, and at the least 
amply fulfilling the promise of its subsidiary title, it is, so it seems to 
me, a contribution to the subject by no mearis to be ignored ; where 
some might use the word plausible of it, I prefer to say that it is not 
invariably persuasive; while I freely allow Dr Wetter’s claims to 
scholarship I am not so sure on the score of unerring judgement. 
Read with discrimination the book well repays perusal ; and in any case 
it shews how many stages have been traversed since the day when, in his 
Geschichte des Lebens Jesu (1842), Ammon threw out hints of such 
a transference to Ephesian soil of the Jesus who taught at Capernaum 
as should win for Him acceptance from minds cast in Hellenistic 
moulds. 
H. Latimer JACKSON. 


Legends of Babylon and Egypt in relation to Hebrew Tradition, by 
L. W. Kinc (‘ Schweich Lectures’ for 1916). (Published for the 
British Academy by the Oxford University Press, London, 1918.) 


THE late Dr Leonard King has given us in his ‘ Legends of Babylon’ 
by far the best book that has been written on Noah’s Flood since the 
first discovery of cuneiform writing and literature. For a long time 
Babylonian and Assyriological study was but ill co-ordinated with 
scientific Biblical research. It is not yet fifty years ago since George 
Smith announced his discovery of the ‘Chaldean Account of the Deluge’ 
(Dec. 3, 1872). There were many at first who were only too eager to 
use the new lore as a counterblast to geological stience and Biblical 
criticism. At last the Stones were crying out, and it was understood 
that they were crying out against the critics. Owing to this, and also 
to the unfamiliarity of the syllabic and ideographic script, and to the 
absence of sound grammatical tradition for the languages themselves, 
the older scholarship fought rather shy of Assyriology and left it too 
much to the adventurous, the enthusiastics, and the amateurs, and 
(worst of all) to those who had had less than full training in other 
branches of Semitic research. 

The last thirty years have seen great changes in this as in all other 
departments of human activity. The older learning has become accus- 
tomed to ‘ Assyriology’. It has learnt to be reconciled to the legitimacy 
of a Semitic language which had actually lost almost all its characteristic 
gutturals long before the days of Moses. The students of the cuneiform 
documents on their part have gradually raised their study to the rank 
of a science. A few bilingual tablets in Greek and Babylonian have 
been discovered, small indeed and broken, but enough to shew 
that the principles of cuneiform writing had been correctly divined. 
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Meanwhile vast masses of the tablets in the British Museum and else- 
where have been transcribed and published, by Dr King himself and 
others, and they are now within the reach of those who will learn the 
cumbrous script. 

But even more striking is the change in the attitude of the general 
public since 1872. The old controversies are dead. The geologists 
are still in conflict over the age of Man, but the question is whether he 
chipped flints 70,000 or only 30,000 years ago. The Mosaic cosmogony 
has dropped out of that race. We have learned to see that the true 
merit of the early chapters of the Bible is not that they give us veracious 
chronicles of the beginnings of the human race, but that they provide 
us with a marvellous moralization of ancient folk-tales. The figure of 
Genesis professes to belong to the life of primitive Man, and its hairy 
hands look something like unsophisticated folk-lore, but the voice is 
Jacob’s and unmistakeably civilized. As literature and as a contribu- 
tion to religious thought the Bible accounts of the Flood are no doubt 
superior to the Babylonian accounts, but that is because the Bible 
accounts are not more primitive, but less primitive. 

To come now back to Dr King, one great merit of his book is that 
it sticks so closely to Babylonia. This is not from oversight. The 
reader will find on pp. 44 ff Dr King’s reasons expressed at length for 
not deriving any part of our Bible story of the Flood from Egyptian 
sources. ‘In a land such as Egypt, where there is little rain and the 
sky is always clear, the sun in its splendour tended from the earliest 
period to dominate the national consciousness’ (p. 46); in the nearest 
Egyptian parallel to the Deluge story ‘water has no part in man’s 
destruction, and the essential element of a Deluge story is thus absent’ 
(p. 48, and note). ‘The Egyptians themselves possessed no tradition 
of a Deluge. Indeed the annual inundation of the Nile is not such as 
would give rise to a legend of world-destruction’ (p. 47). ‘In the 
matter of floods the Tigris and Euphrates present a striking contrast 
to the Nile. It is true that the life-blood of each country is its river- 
water, but the conditions of its use are very different, and in Mesopo- 
tamia it becomes a curse when out of control. .. . Egypt receives a full 
and regular supply of water, and there is no difficulty in disposing of 
any surplus. The growth in such a country of a legend of world-wide 
destruction by flood is inconceivable. In Mesopotamia, on the other 
hand, the floods, which come too late for the winter crops, are followed 
by the rainless summer months ; and not only must the flood-water be 
controlled, but some portion of it must be detained artificially, if it is 
to be of use during the burning months of July, August, and September, 
when the rivers are at their lowest... . Here there is first too much 
water and then too little’ (pp. 95, 96). ‘... While the Babylonians 
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succeeded in controlling the Euphrates, the Tigris was never really 
tamed, and whenever it burst its right bank the southern plains were 
devastated’ (p. 96); and Dr King adds: ‘We could not have more 
suitable soil for the growth of a Deluge story.’ 

Dr King’s plea that the Biblical Flood is a far-away reminiscence of 
some great inundation, which overwhelmed the plain of Southern 
Babylonia, should be read in full. ‘It is only in hilly countries such 
as Palestine, where for the greater part of the year water is scarce and 
precious, that we are forced to deduce borrowing’ (p. 100). 

Attention should be given to Dr King’s account of the various 
Sumerian myths of Creation (pp. 124-129). Especially interesting 
is the interpretation of these myths from the local conditions. \ ‘The 
Sumerian Creator is pictured as forming dry land from the primaeval 
water in much the same way as the early cultivator in the Euphrates 
Valley procured the rich fields for his crops. . . . All the world was sea 
until the god created land out of the waters by the only practical 
method that was possible in Mesopotamia’ (p. 125). The method 
seems to have been that of catching the sediment brought down by 
the flooded waters in reed-baskets that retained the sediment and let 
the water flow away. 

Most useful are the two Appendixes, the first containing a well- 
arranged Comparative Table of the Sumerian, Semitic-Babylonian, 
Hellenistic, and Hebrew versions of Creation, Antediluvian History, 
and the Deluge; and the second giving the Antediluvian Kings of 
Berossus and the Sumerian Dynastic List. This List, one of the most 
valuable of the discoveries at Nippur,' gives a list of kings of the earliest 
ruling cities of Old Babylonia, which are said to be Kish, Erech, Ur, 
and Awan. | 

Elsewhere in this number of the JouRNAL I have attempted to shew 
the bearing of the List, or rather of the historical tradition now repre- 
sented to us by the List, upon the geographical and ethnographical 
lore of the Israelites in pre-Exilic times. It only remains here to express 
the regret which must be felt by all those interested in the sound study 
of the Old Testament that Dr King should have died so soon after the 
publication of the book which is the subject of this review. He had 
a first-hand knowledge of Babylonian literature second to none, and in 
these Schweich Lectures he has shewed a power of applying it both 
with sanity and imagination to the early chapters of Genesis, those 
stories so familiar to our ears and so strange and foreign to our modern 
Western thought. 

F. C. Burkitt. 


‘ A, Poebel Historical Texts (Univ. of Pennsylvania Museum Publ., Babylonian 
Section, vol. iv, no. 1, 1914). 
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The Samaritans: their testimony to the Religion of Israel. By 
Rev. J. E. H. THomson, D.D. (Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh, 
1919.) 

Tuis is a volume of more than 400 pages containing chapters on the 
Samaritan territory, Samaritan history, Samaritan theology, language, 
and literature, and on the Samaritan Pentateuch in relation to the 
Masoretic text and to the Septuagint. Dr Thomson has resided in 
Palestine and paid ‘ repeated visits’ to Nablus, the present seat of the 
people about whom he writes, but it cannot be said that his book adds 
much to our knowledge of things Samaritan. His Hebrew leaves much 
to be desired, and his knowledge of Samaritan seems to be very slight. 
He gives a faulty paradigm of the verb on pp. 270-271, and his pages 
are disfigured with many misprints in Hebrew. On p. 336 he tells us 
that ‘Gesenius would render £adhéd, “liver”’ in Ps. xvi 9, a/. ; but this 
is not at all what Gesenius himself writes in the Zhesaurus s.v. It 
must be confessed in brief that Dr Thomson challenges a comparison 
with Prof. Montgomery, the author of Zhe Samaritans: their history, 
theology, and literature, Philadelphia, 1907; and the only possible 
judgement to give on Dr Thomson is Jmpar congressus Achilli. Tis 
challenge to Pentateuchal criticism in the last chapter is better passed 
over. The summary of his argument given on pages 384-386 reveals 
sufficiently the weakness of it. The priests sent by the king of Assyria 
(2 Kings xvii 27) must, it seems, have been supplied with a collection 
of ritual directions.such as are found in the Pentateuch. On the other 
hand, the suspicions of the Ninevite government would not have allowed 
a copy of Joshua—a prophetic work—to be brought with the Torah. 
So Dr Thomson would have us believe that the ‘Samaritan Pentateuch’ 
was used in North Israel in Assyrian times, and that its witness is quite 
independent of that of the Jewish Pentateuch. It may be so, but the 
proof is still far to seek. 


The Sayings of the Jewish Fathers (Pirke Aboth), translated from the 
Hebrew by W. O. E. Oxstertey, D.D. (S.P.C.K., London, 
1919.) 

Tuis work is uniform with the edition of the tractate Sanhedrin 
which was noticed in the /. 7S. for October 1919, pp. 80, 81. 
Pirke Aboth, \ike Sanhedrin, contains matter which is important for the 
student of the New Testament: Adofh, in fact, represents the best 
ethical teaching of Judaism which was to be found in the first century 
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of our era. Great names appear as the authors of the Sayings—Hillel, 
Shammai (Shemaiah), and Gamliel (Gamaliel). Dr Oesterley has done 
his editing well. He has prefixed an introduction giving some bio- 
graphical notices of the chief doctors mentioned ; he has added apposite 
notes to his English translation; and (not least in usefulness) he 
supplies us with two indices, one of Subject Matter, the other of 
passages of the Old and New Testaments. Dr Oesterley naturally 
makes due acknowledgement to the excellent edition of Dr Charles 
Taylor. 
W. Emery BarNEs. 


Les Acta Salvatoris, un Evangile de la Passion etc. et une mission 
apostolique en Aquitaine, suivis d’une traduction de la version anglo- 
saxonne; and Les Actes du Sauveur, la Lettre de Pilate, les 
Missions de Volusien, de Nathan, la Vindicte: leurs origines et 
leurs transformations. By Dom Erienne Darey, O.S.B. (Picard, 
Paris, 1913 and 1919.) 

THE preface to the first of these tracts refers back to two studies by 
the author on the origins of the Church in Aquitaine and to the mission 
of St Veronica in the first century. These I have not seen, but the 
tenor of what lies before me makes it obvious that the author regards 
the mission of St Veronica to Aquitaine as a historical fact. “Those 
who do not part company with him at that point may be willing to 
follow him in his present speculations upon the Acta Pilati. But I do 
not think anything would be gained by my summarizing them for the 
readers of this JOURNAL. An extract will serve to shew where we are : 

‘La mission de Nathan appartient au temps de Claude et est con- 
temporaine de celle de Volusien. 

‘Cette mission a une étroite relation avec Vhistoire religieuse de 
Aquitaine et de Bordeaux. Saint Martial, venu d’Orient 4 Rome au 
temps de Claude, puis 4 Limoges en Aquitaine, vient ensuite 4 Bor- 
deaux, guérit et baptise le gouverneur de cette ville. La mission de 
Nathan est ainsi un épisode de la mission de Saint Martial, et toutes 
deux sont historiques’ (Zes Actes p. 20). 

I do not know whether Dom Darley accepts the mission of Lazarus, 
Mary Magdalene, and Martha to Marseilles, or that of Zacchaeus a/ias 
Amator-to Rocamadour, or acknowledges the epistles of St Martial to 
the churches of Bordeaux and Toulouse, and the whole corpus of 
stories about the apostolicity of the French churches. If so, he must 
be aware that he belongs to a rather small band of stalwarts; and he 
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ought to be aware that his beliefs need a good deal more than mere 
assertion to make them acceptable. 

I do not wish to speak unkindly of the tracts, but really the only 
point of interest I can find in them is a text of the Vindicta Salvatoris 
printed from a Paris MS (lat. 3338), and even this does not seem very 
early. 

Finally, I cannot understand how any one can read and re-read the 
Acta Pilati, the Vindicta, and the rest, and still hold to it that they are 
really ancient documents. 

M. R. JAMEs. 


A Grammar of New Testament Greek, by JAMES Hope Mou ton, M.A. 
(Cantab), D.Litt. (London), D.D. (Edinburgh), D.Theol. (Berlin 
and Groningen). Vol.ii. Accidence and word-formation. Part I. 
General Introduction, Sounds and Writing. Edited by WiLBERT 
Francis Howarp, M.A, (Manchester), B.D. (London). (T. & T. 
Clark, 1919.) 

Or all the innocent victims of the great war the one whom we mourn 
most is perhaps the great scholar, who had such intimate connexion 
with the scholars and the scholarship of our enemies, and whose end 
brought about by a German submarine was a veritable tragedy. When 
the news of his death in 1917 came to us, the first thought was that his 
great undertaking would never be completed, but that we should have 
to be satisfied with his brilliant Pro/egomena. Now the welcome 
arrival of the first part of a second volume gives us more or less what he 
would have published himself had he been spared. The Syntax volume 
has not been written, but we are promised shortly, in addition to 
‘Sounds and writing’, ‘Accidence’, and ‘Word-formation’, with 
a special appendix by a Semitic scholar. Into the mass of detail on 
pronunciation and orthography we cannot now follow our author, but 
must confine our remarks to the General Introduction. 

Dr Moulton devoted much thought to the supposed Semitic colouring 
of New Testament language since the first edition of his Pro/egomena, and 
most of his introduction deals with this question. He rightly calls atten- 
tion to the prevalence of a knowledge of Greek in Galilee at the time of 
our Lord (though he does not doubt that the bulk of His teaching was in 
Aramaic), and holds that ‘ Mark’s indifferent Greek may be credited to 
‘his Jerusalem upbringing’. -Luke, he holds, knew no Aramaic: here 
we are not convinced that he is right. To Paul he cannot deny some 
Semitisms, but points out that they are in some cases good vernacular 
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Greek. The Semitisms of the author of the Hebrews (we are sorry that 
Dr Moulton should even allow the possibility of the Priscilla conjecture) 
are simply borrowed from the LXX, and the same is the case with 
r Peter and James. ‘Real Aramaism may be allowed ungrudgingly in 
those parts of the New Testament which are virtually translated from Ara- 
maic oral or written sources’, i.e. MarkandQ. The style of the Johan- 
nine writings is not Semitic. The Apocalypse however ‘abounds in 
translation-Greek and bears constantly the imprint of the author’s 
Semitic mind’; but Dr Moulton quotes with approval the Dean of 
Wells’ remark that its Greek is more like the Greek of the Egyptian 
papyri and of various Greco-Roman inscriptions. This short summary 
shews that there is now little room for disagreement among scholars on 
this once burning question. 

We may be very grateful to Mr Howard for the ‘ pietas’ with which 
he has done all that was possible towards the completion of a great 
work, which’ will always be a landmark in Biblical studies, 


G. C. RICHARDS. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, January 1920 (Vol. Ixxxix, No. 178: 
Spottiswoode & Co.). Bishop or Moray The Ministry of Women— 
A. E. Baker The Supernatural, the Incarnation, and the Eucharist— 
W. J. Ferrar Egyptian Monasticism—G. Harrorp Croce’s philo- 
sophical system—L. PuLLAN Serbian Church architecture—W. A. 
Wicram Turkey in dissolution—Some factors in the political situation 
in India—The economic situation—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, January 1920 (Vol. xviii, No. 2: Williams & 
Norgate). E.TRousetzkoy The Bolshevist Utopia and the religious 
movement in Russia—E. Boutrroux The value of moral ideals— 
W. A. Curtis Reunion in the Scottish Church and the proposed 
articles—O. Lopcre The attitude of the Church to the phenomena 
known as spiritualistic—T. W. RoLLeston Life and Death: considera- 
tions on a poem of Thomas Hardy—J. R. Moztey The eternal life of 
love—F. YoUNGHUSBAND World-love—E. MartTIN Stars and flowers— 
G. W. WabE Does historical criticism imperil the substance of Christian 
faith ?>—-T. R. Srespinc Thaumaturgy in the Bible—C. Maynarp Is 
Christ alive to-day ?—A. M. Hocart What is primitive ?—Discussions, 
Survey, and Signed Reviews. 


The Expositor, January 1920 (Eighth Series, No. tog: Hodder & 
Stoughton). H. Watr Church History: its scope and methods— 
V. Burcu Reasons why Nero should not be found in Rev. xiii— 
A. T. Ropertson Philemon and Onesimus: master and slave—J. H. 
MicHaEL The Philippian interpolation: where does it end?—D. M. 
BaliLLi£ What is the ‘theology of experience’ ?—A. T. ScHoFrELD The 
Lucan narrative of the Nativity. 


February 1920 (Eighth Series, No. 110). J. G. James Mental 
and moral sanity—C. J. Capoux The place of Jesus’ ethical teaching 
in modern life—R. MACKINTOSH Formative conceptions of atonement 
in Western Catholicism—A. C. Purpy The purpose of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews—N. J. D. WuitE The missionary spirit of the Old 
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Testament —A. Mincana New documents on Philoxenus of Hierapolis, 
and on the Philoxenian version of the Bible. 


March 1920 (Eighth Series, No. rrr). E. W. Winstan.ey The 
outlook of early Christian Apocalypses—R. MackintosH Anselm on 
satisfaction to the Divine Honour—B. W. Bacon Editorial arrangement 
in Matt. viili-ix—W. Me1k.te The vocabulary of patience in the Old 
Testament—W. W. Cannon Passover and Priests’ Code—C. J. BALL 
Daniel and Babylon. 

(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, January 1920 (Vol. xxiv, No. 1: 
University of Chicago Press) W. WaAtkerR Recent tendencies in the 
Congregational Churches—J. W. BuckHam The New England theo- 
logians—H. L. Stewart Anatole France and modernist Catholicism— 
D. McFaypen The occasion of the Domitianic persecution—J. W. 
THompson The Cistercian Order and colonization in mediaeval 
Germany—A. T. O_mstEap Wearing the hat—C. R. Bowen Are 
Paul’s prison letters from Ephesus ? 


The Princeton Theological Review, January 1920 (Vol. xviii, No. 1: 
Princeton University Press). G. Vos Eschatology of the Psalter— 
B. B. WarFIELD Albrecht Ritschl and his doctrine of Christian perfec- 
tion: Article II—R. D. Witson Use of the words for God in the 
apocryphal and pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews—D. S. Gace 
Problems of peace—Reviews of recent literature—Survey of periodical 
literature. 








